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Richmond  Area  Planning  District  #1 

The  following  is  a summary  of  issues  in  the  Richmond  Area 
Planning  District  that  neighborhood  organizations  and  interested 
citizens  have  indicated  to  the  Department  of  City  Planning  should 
be  addressed  in  the  Residential  Zoning  Study. 

These  views  were  obtained  during  the  last  seven  months  from 
neighborhood  meetings  held  with  the  Department  to  discuss  residen- 
tial zoning,  questionnaires  completed  by  neighborhood  residents,  and 
other  written  comments  from  residents  to  the  Department.  Addition- 
ally, planners  in  the  Department  who  have  served  as  liaisons  to 
neighborhoods  have  held  interpret  concerns  expressed  by  neighbor- 
hoodr  residents . 

This  summary  is  believed  to  be  a reasonably  complete  represen- 
tation of  neighborhood-wide  issues.  However,  the  Department  expects 
that  there  are  residents  who  hold  different  opinions  and  perceive 
different  issues  than  the  various  groups  and  individuals  who  have 
thus  far  been  involved.  Additionally,  there  may  be  issues  of  a 
more  specific  nature  related  to  individual  properties  that  have  not 
been  addressed  because  of  the  neighborhood-wide  orientation  of  this 
paper.  Comments  on,  and  additions  to,  the  issues  included  in 
this  paper  will  be  welcome  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  study. 

In  the  northwest  area  of  San  Francisco,  the  Richmond  Planning 
District  is  south  of  the  Presidio,  north  of  Golden  Gate  Park,  and 
has  the  Pacific  Ocean  as  its  western  boundary  (See  attached  maps  for 
specific  boundaries) . 

Organizations  interested  in  the  Residential  Zoning  Study  from 
the  Richmond  are: 

Clay  Cherry  Association  (CCA) 

Francisco  Heights  Civic  Association 
Jordan  Park  Improvement  Association 
Laurel  Heights  Improvement  Association 
Planning  Association  for  the  Richmond  (PAR) 

Presidio  Heights  Association  of  Neighbors 
Presidio  Terrace  Association 

Sacramento/Arguello  Neighborhood  Association  (SANA) 

Sacramento  Street  Improvement  Association 
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Neighborhood  issues 
paper  : a background 
_ 2-  1975. 

The  Richmond  is  generally  characterized  as  having  a mix  of 
population,  which  residents  wish  to  continue  because  of  the  bene- 
ficial diversity  of  life  styles  this  mix  represents.  Although  no 
further  increase  in  total  population  is  desired,  Richmond  residents 
want  to  encourage  a family  population  in  the  district. 

While  singles  and  couples  without  children  might  live  near 
the  commercial  areas  of  Clement  Street  and  Geary  Boulevard,  and 
on  Arguello  Boulevard,  families  with  children  favor  living  near 
other  families  in  lower  density  non-commercial  residential  areas. 


Richmond  San  Francisco 


Number 

Percent 

Number 

Per  cei 

Total  population  (i960) 

77,264 

100.0 

740,316 

100.0 

(1970) 

78.182 

100.0 

715,674 

100.0 

Percent  change  (1960-1970) 

4 .2% 

- 3.3 

Population  age  18  ' 

and  under  (1970) 

17,683 

22.6 

170,215 

23.8 

Population  age  65  and 

over  (1970) 

12,274 

15.7 

99,738 

13.9 

Total  number  of  households (1970) 30, 953 

100.0 

295.174 

100.0 

Number  of  families 

19,670 

63.5 

164,436 

55.7 

Npmber  of  families  with 

children 

8,063 

26.0 

68,670 

23.6 

IT.  Neighborhood  Character 

and  Quality 

The  Richmond’s  proximity  to  the  Presidio,  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  Golden  Gate  Park  provides  some  of  its  residents  with  the 
feeling  of  being  close  to  natural  settings.  The  street  and  traf- 
fic patterns  are  such  that  there  is  a much  greater  feeling  of 
neighborhoodness  on  the  north-south  streets  than  on  the  east-west 
streets. 


Ill . Housing 

Much  of  the  Richmond  is  in  single  family  housing, 
areas  of  higher  density  tend  to  be  on  east-west  streets.  There 
are  some  who  have  argued  that  the  existing  mix  of  housing  types 
has  been  beneficial,  and  believe  that  a mixture  of  various  densi- 
ties is  of  value,  although  this  non-homegenous  housing  represents 
a challenge  to  zoning.  A substantial  number  of  apartment  houses 
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have  been  built  in  recent  years  in  the  Richmond.  In  many  cases  the 
architectural  appearance,  building  bulk  and  activity  level  which  has 
resulted  has  been  detrimental  to  existing  less  dense  development.  This 
threat  to  the  existing  neighborhood  resulted  in  downzoning  of  a substantial 
part  of  the  Richmond. 

Some  areas  of  the  Richmond  Planning  District  have  a concentration  of 
elegent  and  historical  residential  structures,  especially  Presidio  Terrace, 
Seacliff,  West  Clay  Park  and  Shore  View  Terrace. 


Existing  Housing 


Number  Percent 

Total  number  of  housing  units 

33,240  100.0 

In  1-unit  structures 

9,213  27.7 

In  2-unit  structures 

8,340  25.1 

In  3+unit  structures 

15,687  47.2 

Richmond  Zoning  Districts 

by  Land  Acreage  in  1 

Total  acres  .... 

Net  acres  (excluding  streets)  , 

Zoning 

Acres 

Acres  Vacant 

(net) 

R-l-D 

40.83 

8.60 

R-l 

174.06 

3^53 

R-2 

334.64 

1.99 

R-3 

514.03 

4.78 

R-3. 5 

0 

0 

R-4 

82.18 

2.39 

R-5 

0 

0 

R-C 

00 

0 

C 

120.42 

15.22 

M 

0 

0 

P 

137.29 

* The  date  does  not  reflect  recent  rezonings  in  the  Richmond  which 
have  reduced  the  land  acreage  of  R-4  and  R-3  and  increased  R-2.^ 

IV.  New  Construction 


A strong  desire  for  maintaining  the  existing  character  and  scale  of 
residential  housing  is  expressed  by  the  Richmond  residents. 
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The  basic  distribution  of  densities,  reflected  by  older  develop- 
ment, should  be  continued.  Most  standards  governing  the  interim 
controls  could  be  incorporated  into  the  final  controls,  especially 
those  regarding  setbacks  and  rear  yards. 

The  location  and  design  of  new  construction  is  an  important 
issue  in  the  Richmond.  Potential  development  sites  which  are 
of  concern  to  the  residents  are  the  Geary-Presid  o carbarns, 

Bekins  Warehouse,  Children’s  Hospital  block  on  Sacramento  Street, 
U.S.F.  Loyola  Hall  block,  bounded  by  Turk/S tanyan/Parker /McAllist- 
er , Columbarium  site,  U.S.F.  Law  School  site,  undeveloped  sites 
within  U.S.F.  campus,  open  space  within  Lone  Mountain  College 
campus  and  Playland-at- the-Beach . The  concept  of  higher  density 
development  on  east-west  streets,  and  low  density  only  on  north- 
south  streets  has  been  suggested  by  developers  active  in  the 
Richmond . 


V . Non-Res idential  Uses 


There  are  many  non-conforming  commercial  uses  scattered 
throughout  the  Richmond,  some  of  which  add  much  in  convenience 
to  a neighborhood,  but  can  be  a nuisance  as  well  to  surrounding 
residential  development.  For  commercial  activity  of  a more  in- 
tense nature,  the  existing  lineal  shopping  areas  such  as  Clement 
Street  should  be  continued. 

Of  particular  concern  to  the  Richmond  residents  is  the  in- 
trusion of  institutions  into  the  residential  neighborhoods. 

Schools  have  been  the  major  "offenders",  expecially,  within  R-l 
and  R-2  districts.  The  three  hospitals  in  the  Richmond  have  not 
been  an  issue  recently,  although  some  concern  has  been  expressed 
over  Children’s  Hospital  in  the  past.  The  community  is  concerned 
about  additional  parking  in  the  neighborhood  caused  by  visitors 
to  institutions.  They  believe  it  should  be  the  responsibility  of 
institutions  to  provide  such  parking  as  to  meet  their  demands. 

Most  residents  would  be  in  favor  of  curtailing  institutional 
expansion  or  intensification  of  use  - including  night  classes, 
performances,  etc.  - when  it  would  adversely  affect  the  sur- 
rounding neighborhood. 

A significant  number  of  board  and  care  homes  have  been  licen- 
sed within  the  area,  and  while  only  one  has  aroused  significant 
controversy,  a further  look  at  their  implications  would  be  de- 
sirable. There  has  been  an  increasing  concern  over  the  intrusion 
of  financial  institutions  onto  sites  which  previously  contained 
neighborhood-oriented  shops  and  services. 

Richmond  District  residents  would  like  to  pursue  earlier 
ideas  of  combined  residential/commercial  uses  on  such  commercial 
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streets  as  Balboa,  Clement,  California  and  outer  Geary  Blvd . , 
perhaps  offering  bonuses  or  incentives  such  as  not  requiring 
parking  for  the  first  two  dwelling  units,  especially  if  parking 
could  be  accommodated  by  parking  garages.  Mixed  residential- 
commercial  uses  could  also  be  encouraged  by  prohibiting  one- 
story  commercial  buildings. 


VI,  Conclusion 


The  major  issues  that  appear  to  be  important  to  this  area  are  the 
retention  and  improvement  of  the  stock  of  family  housing,  the  preservation  and 
enhancement  of  neighborhood  character,  the  removal  of  non-residential  uses  from 
residential  districts  when  they  do  not  add  to  neighborhood  life,  and  the 
improvement  of  opportunities  for  input  into  the  decision-making  process. 
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Marina  Area  Planning  District  #2 

The  following  is  a summary  of  issues  in  the  Marina  Area 
Planning  District  that  neighborhood  organizations  and  interest- 
ed citizens  have  indicated  to  the  Department  of  City  Planning 
should  be  addressed  in  the  Residential  Zoning  Study. 

These  views  were  obtained  during  the  last  seven  months 
from  neighborhood  meetings  held  with  the  Department  to  discuss 
residential  zoning,  questionnaires  completed  by  neighborhood 
residents,  and  other  written  comments  from  residents  to  the 
Department.  Additionally,  planners  in  the  Department  who 
have  served  as  liaisons  to  neighborhoods  have  helped  interpret 
concerns  expressed  by  neighborhood  residents. 

This  summary  is  believed  to  be  a reasonably  complete 
representation  of  neighborhood-wide  issues.  However,  the 
Department  expects  that  there  are  residents  who  hold  differ- 
ent opinions  and  perceive  different  issues  than  the  various 
groups  and  individuals  who  have  thus  far  been  involved. 
Additionally,  there  may  be  issues  of  a more  specific  nature 
related  to  individual  properties  that  have  not  been  addressed 
because  of  the  neighborhood-wide  orientation  of  this  paper. 
Comments  on,  and  additions  to,  the  issues  included  in  this 
paper  will  be  welcome  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  study. 

The  Marina  Planning  District  includes  areas  of  the 
city  known  sparately  as  the  Marina,  Pacific  Heights,  and  Cow 
Hollow.  This  district  is  bounded  by  San  Francisco  Bay,  Van 
Ness  Avenue,  California  Street  and  Lyon  Street. 

Organizations  from  the  Marina  Planning  District  who  have 
expressed  interest  in  the  Residential  Zoning  Study  Include: 

Cow  Hollow  Improvement  Association 
Gough  Street  Property  Owners 
Marina  Civic  Improvement  Association 
Pacific  Heights  Association 
Pacific  Heights  Neighborhood  Council 
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I Population 

The  Marina  Planning  District  as  shown  by  the  1970 
population  statistics  had  a slightly  higher  percent  of  elderly 
and  a significantly  lower  percent  of  families  with  children 
than  the  city  as  a whole.  While  the  Marina  area  of  the 
Marina  Planning  District  has  been  recognized  as  containing 
large  numbers  of  elderly  people  and  young  single  people, 
this  is  also  true  for  Pacific  Heights  and  Cow  Hollow. 

Some  Neighborhood  organizations  in  the  Planning  District 
have  expressed  the  belief  that  the  area  is  highly  appropriate 
and  desireable  for  families  with  children  and  wish  to  see 
the  family  character  of  the  are  retained. 


Marina  San  Francisco 


Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Total  Population  1960 

45,193 

100.0 

740,316 

100.0 

Total  Population  1970 

42,147 

100.0 

715,674 

100.0 

Percent  change  (1960-1970) 
Population  age  18  and  under 

4,518 

-6.7% 

10.7 

170,215 

-3.3% 

23.8 

Population  age  65  and  over 

8,257 

19.6 

99,738 

13.9 

Total  number  of  households 

22,783 

100.0 

295.174 

100.0 

Number  of  families 

9,367 

41.1 

164.436 

55.7 

Number  of  families  with 
children 

2,342 

10.3 

68,670 

23.6 

ii  Neighborhood  Character  and  Quality 

The  neighborhoods  of  Pacific  Heights,  Marina,  and  Cow 
HoILow  comprising  the  Marina  Planning  District  have  been 
described  in  the  Urban  Design  Plan  as  "unique  and  outstanding". 
Environmental  assets  include  proximity  to  the  waterfront  and 
major  open  space  afforded  by  Presidio  and  Fort  Mason  and  the 
gradually  contoured  slopes  of  Pacific  Heights  which  provide  ex- 
cellent view  potential.  In  addition,  this  area  has  been  de- 
veloped with  many  architecturally  meritorious  buildings  and 
contains  a large  number  of  the  City's  historically  significant 
buildings.  Such  assets  are  perceived  by  Marina  Planning  Dis- 
trict organizations  to  be  fundamental  components  of  the  area  s 
character  and  quality. 

Maintaining  the  special  character  and  quality  of  Pacific 
Heights,  Cow  Hollow  and  Marina  is  considered  by  neighborhood 
organizations  to  be  especially  important.  They  observe  that 
new  development  occurring  in  the  area  has  frequently  been  in- 
sensitive to  the  scale  and  character  of  their  area  and  in 
some  cases  has  occurred  at  the  expense  of  demolition  of  older 
buildings  worthy  of  preservation.  Prior  to  a reclassifica- 
tion of  property  in  the  Pacific  Heights  area  residents  claimed 
that  overpermissive  zoning  resulted  in  inappropriate  new 
development . 
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III.  Housing 

A great  mixture  of  housing  types  exists  throughout  the  Marina 
Planning  District.  These  range  from  areas  such  as  Cow  Hollow  with 
with  large  single  family  homes  to  areas  such  as  Gough  Street  with 
high-density  apartment  buildings.  It  is  also  one  of  the  few 
residential  areas  in  the  City  which  permits  high  rise  apartment 
buildings.  The  existing  mix  of  housing  types  appears  to  be 
largely  satisfactory  to  some  residents,  although  some  have  ex- 
pressed opposition  to  major  new  development  at  higher  densities, 
and  have  proposed  restrictions  which  would  establish  minimum  unit 
sizes  and  lower  densities. 

Many  of  the  single  family  homes  are  extremely  large  in  floor 
area  and  sometimes  in  lot  area.  At  issue  with  such  homes  is  the 
use  allowed  by  the  zoning.  Two  perhaps  conflicting  concerns 
have  been  expressed.  First,  where  such  houses  are  zoned  for 
single  family  use  only,  that  permitted  use  cannot  easily  justify 
the  tremendously  high  cost  of  the  feu ilding  and,  therefore,  a more 
intense  use  of  the  building,  such  as  additional  dwelling  units  or 
professional  offices  may  have  to  be  allowed  to  preserve  the 
building.  Second,  however,  where  these  large  single  family  homes 
are  zoned  for  higher  density,  the  value  of  the  land  often  exceeds 
the  value  of  the  building  and  the  building  is  consequently  threat- 
ened by  demolition  and  replacement  by  development  of  higher  den- 
sity. 

The  latter  argument  has  frequently  been  put  forth  in  the 
case  of  buildings  which  have  been  designated  as  landmarks.  A 
number  of  residents  of  the  area  have  proposed  that  these  buildings 
should  be  allowed  either  greater  density  or  more  economic  uses  to 
occupy  the  existing  building  and  thereby  encourage  its  preserva- 
tion . 


Existing  Bousing 


Number  Percent  Acres 

Total  Number  of  Housing  Units  23,484  100.0  449.89 


in  structures  with: 

1 unit 

2 unit 
3-4  unit 
5-49  unit 
50+  unit 


2, 

,615 

11. 

,13 

154. 

.51 

3 . 

,169 

13. 

,49 

103  < 

,04 

2, 

,395 

10. 

,19 

56. 

.73 

14  j 

,218 

60, 

,52 

129. 

. 31 

ls 

,097 

4. 

.67 

6. 

.30 
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Marina  Zoning  Districts  by  Land  Acreages  in  1970* 


Total  Acrea.  ...  

Net  Acres  (Excluding  Streets) 


1,168.16 

862.12 


Zoning 

Net  Acres 

Acres  Vacant 

R-l-D 

24.08 

1.96 

R-l 

78.51 

.89 

R-2 

11.20 

.16 

R-3 

206.16 

1.62 

R-3.5 

0 

0 

R-4 

110.36 

2.30 

R-5 

57.80 

2.04 

R-C 

0 

0 

C 

78.61 

1.67 

M 

0 

0 

P 

295.34 

— 

*The  data  does  not  reflect  recent  rezonings  in  Pacific  Heights 
which  have  significantly  reduced  the  land  acreage  of  R-4 
and  R-5  and  increased  the  land  acreage  of  R-2  and  R-3.5. 


IV . New  Construction 

Marina  District  residents  have  expressed  a strong  desire  to 
retain  the  character  and  scale  of  their  neighborhoods.  New  resi- 
dential development  built  to  conform  with  the  existing  scale  and 
character  of  older  low  density  dwellings  has  generally  been  accep- 
table to  residents.  However,  the  design  of  new  development  has 
frequently  not  conformed  to  this  older  scale  and  character,  and 
neighborhood  reaction  in  1973  resulted  in  an  application  for  and 
subsequent  passage  of  a general  property  reclassification  in  Pacific 
Heights . 

Proposals  for  design  review  over  new  construction  has  been 
advocated  by  neighborhood  groups  in  Pacific  Heights.  Requirements 
for  front  setbacks  and  landscaping  are  also  desired  as  is  the  in- 
corporation of  rear  yard  regulations  of  the  interim  controls  into  a 
final  zoning  ordinance.  In  addition,  some  residents  have  maintain-j 
ed  that  due  to  multiple  automobile  ownership  and  the  serious 
shortage  of  on-street  parking,  new  development  should  provide 
greater  than  one  for  one  off-street  parking.  Some  residents  have 
expressed  interest  in  community  parking  facilities. 
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Non-Res idential  Uses 


Non-r esidential  uses  in  the  Marina  Planning  District  are  of 
three  types.  These  are  Commercially  zoned  districts;  non-conforming 
commercial  uses  in  resident ially  zoned  areas;  institutional  and 
professional  uses. 

The  major  commercial  streets  in  the  Marina  Planning  District^dre 
Van  Ness  Ave. Lombard,  Union,  Chestnut,  Fillmore  Streets  and  the 
Buchanan  and  North  Point  Street  Area.  Traffic  congestion  and 
parking  are  the  prime  issues  concerning  these  districts.  Union 
Street,  in  particular,  draws  a large  evening  crowd  to  its  enter- 
tainment uses  which  places  a severe  burden  on  available  on-street 
parking  in  the  residential  areas.  Downtown  commuter  parking  in 
the  Area  also  appears  to  be  extensive. 

Compared  to  some  other  parts  of  the  city  the  Marina  District 
does  not  have  a large  number  of  non-conforming  uses.  Most  of  those 
vrhich  are  in  the  district  appear  to  be  of  a neighborhood  serving 
character,  and  in  general,  residents  have  urged  their  retention  be- 
yond the  present  1980  termination  date  applicable  to  non-conforming 
uses  under  the  City  Planning  Code. 

The  Pacific  Medical  Center  at  Webster  and  Sacramento  Streets 
has  been  of  particular  concern  to  residents.  They  are  generally 
opposed  to  any  expansion  of  this  institution.  In  the  area  sur- 
rounding the  medical  center,  many  houses  have  been  occupied  by 
professional  offices  such  as  doctors  and  dentists.  R-4  and  R-5 
zoning  allow  such  uses  by  the  conditional  use  process.  Neighbor- 
hood residents  have  stated  opposition  to  the  professional  use  of 
residential  buildings  suitable  for  family  housing. 
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THE  RESIDENTIAL  ZONING  STUDY 
PREPARED  BY  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  DEPARTMENT 
OF  CITY  PLANNING,  MAY  1975 


Northeast  Residential--Chinatown  Planning  District  #3 


...The  following  is  a summary  of  issues  in  the  Northeast 
Residential — Chinatown  Planning  District  that  neighborhood 
organizations  and  interested  citizens  have  indicated  to  the 
Department  of  City  Planning  should  be  addressed  in  the  Resi- 
dential Zoning  Study. 

These  views  were  obtained  during  the  last  seven  months 
from  neighborhood  meetings  held  with  the  Department  to 
discuss  residential  zoning  .questionnaires  completed  by 
neighborhood  residents,  and  other  written  comments  from 
residents  to  the  Department.  Additionally,  planners  in  the 
Department  who  have  served  as  liaisons  to  neighborhoods 
have  helped  interpret  concerns  expressed  by  neighborhood 
residents . 

This  summary  is  believed  to  be  a reasonably  complete 
representation  of  neighborhood-wide  issues.  However,  the 
Department  expects  that  there  are  residents  who  hold  dif- 
ferent opinions  and  perceive  different  issues  than  the 
various  groups  and  individuals  who  have  thus  far  been 
involved.  Additionally,  there  may  be  issues  of  a more 
specific  nature  related  to  individual  properties  that  have 
not  been  addressed  because  of  the  neighborhood-wide  orien- 
tation of  this  paper.  Comments  on,  and  additions  to,  the 
issues  included  in  this  paper  will  be  welcome  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  study. 

Having  a total  population  of  about  70,000  persons  living 
in  approximately  eight  residential  sub-areas  commonly  known 
as  Chinatown,  Golden  Gateway,  Nob  Hill,  North  Beach,  Northern 
Waterfront,  Polk  Gulch,  Russian  Hill  and  Telegraph  Hill,  the 
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Northeast  Residential-~Chinatown  Planning  is  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  City  bounded  by  Van  Ness  Avenue  on  the  west. 
Bush  and  Sacramento  Streets  on  the  south,  and  the  waterfront 
on  the  north  and  east. 


Organizations  in  this  Planning  District  that  have  ex- 
pressed interest  in  the  Residential  Zoning  Study  are. 

Chinatown  Coalition  for  Better  Housing 

Fisherman's  Wharf  Merchants’  Association 

Greater  Chinatown  Community  Service  Association 

Lombard  Hill  Improvement  Association 

Nob  Hill  Association 

Nob  Hill  Neighborhoods 

Russian  Hill  Improvement  Association 

South  Russian  Hill  Association 

Telegraph  Hill  Dwellers 


I.  Population 

Population  characteristics  vary  greatly  between  the  sub- 
areas  of  this  planning  district,  and  to  a lesser  extent  within 
individual  sub-areas,  as  to  income,  household  composition, 
age  and  ethnic  background.  The  district  is  one  of  two  maior 
growth  areas  m the  City,  having  gained  3,112  new  residents 
between  1960  and  1970.  The  most  dramatic  increases  of 
course,  were  in  the  Northern  Waterfront  and  Golden  Gateway 
areas  where  large  parcels  of  former  non-residentially  used 
land  have  been  converted  to  residential  use,  primarily  for 
higher  income  single  adults  or  couples  without  children. 

Incomes  of  residents  in  Chinatown,  lower  slopes  of  Nob 
HilJ.  and  North  Beach  are  notably  lower  than  the  City  average, 
and  the  retention,  or  provision,  of  housing  for  this  income 
level  is  particularly  difficult.  The  district  has  one  of 
the  highest  densities  in  the  City,  and  this  has  led  to 
overcrowding  in  some  of  the  sub-areas  such  as  Chinatown, 
ine  elderly  m Chinatown  represent  a higher  proportion  of 
the  total  population  than  the  City  average,  but  the  area 
also  has  a large  number  of  children. 


°is^rict  residents  in  all  but  the  newly  converted  resi^ 
dential  areas  appear  to  be  opposed  to  increased  population, 
and  particularly  want  to  protect  and  enhance  living  condi- 
tions m the  district  for  families  with  children.  Most 
residents  seem  to  appreciate  the  present  diversity  of 
population  groups. 
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Northeast  Residential- 

Chinatown  San  Francisco 


Number 

Percent 

Number  Percent 

Total  Population 

(1960) 

66,919 

100.0 

740,316 

100.0 

(1970) 

70,031 

100.0 

715,674 

100.0 

Percent  Change 

(1960-1970)  - 

+4.7 

- 

-3.3 

Population  age 

18 

and  under 
Population  age 

65 

13,388 

19.1 

170,215 

23.8 

and'  over 

10,407 

14.9 

99,738 

13.9 

Total  Number  of  . 
Household^  . . 

Number  of  families 

34,288 

13,677 

100.0 

39.9 

295,174 

164,436 

100.0 

55.7 

Families  with  children 

5,419 

15.8 

68,670 

23.6 

II . Neighborhood  Character  and  Quality 

This  district  has  a great  range  of  unique  urban  envif 
ronments.  As  the  area  covers  three  hills,  overlooking  the 
Bay  and  Downtown — Telegraph,  Russian  and  Nob  Hills  — 
views  are  an  important  element  of  the  physical  character  of 
the  area,  and  the  retention  of  views  from  both  public  and 
private  properties  is  considered  to  be  of  major  importance. 

On  Telegraph  Hill  development  is  generally  one  of  older 
low  and  medium  density  dwellings,  three  floors  or  less  in 
height.  New  apartment  buildings,  even  where  architecturally 
well  designed,  tend  to  be  more  massive  than  the  older  dwell- 
ings. The  area  has  many  smaller  lots  than  average,  and 
older  buildings  often  cover  most  of  their  respective  lot. 
Residents  note  that  the  larger  yards  required  under  the 
interim  residential  zoning  controls  may  not  be  necessary 
in  the  Telegraph  Hill  area,  however /the  development  of 
alternate  means  of  providing  open  space  and  landscaping  . 
should  be  explored.  Many  residents  believe  that  the  density 
permitted  under  existing  zoning  (R-4)  on  Telegraph  Hill 
is  detrimental  to  their  general  desire  to  retain  the  small 
scale  residential  character  of  the  hill,  and  is  inconsistent 
with  the  long-time  40-foot  height  limit  on  the  hill.  At 
the  same  time  a sizeable  number  of  residents  believe  many 
of  the  older  dwellings  have  reached  a point  where  they  are 
no  longer  safe  or  economical,  and  that  higher  densities  are 
necessary  to  encourage  replacement. 

Russian  Hill  is  noted  in  the  City's  Comprehensive  Plan 
as  an  area  that  contributes  in  an  extraordinary  degree  to 
San  Francisco's  visual  form  and  character.  This  area  is  a 
harmonious  balance  of  low-scale  older  buildings  and  taller 
towers.  Russian  Hill  has  the  greatest  concentration  of 
single-family  dwellings  in  the  Northeast  Residential — 
Chinatown  Planning  District.  Residents  note  that  the  existing 
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pattern  of  separate  dwellings  in  the  rear  portion  of  ldts 
that  also  have  dwellings  at  the  front  is  generally  desir- 
able. Residents  of  the  hill  have  successfully  opposed  new 
high  rise  buildings,  and  now  want  the  permitted  floor  area 
and  dwelling  unit  density  to  be  more  consistent  with  the 
recently  adopted  40-foot  height  limit  than  at  present. 
Residents  would  accept  additional  dwelling  units  and 
population,  but  want  those  units  to  be  in  buildings  which 
relate  to  the  scale  of  existing  older  low-rise  dwellings. 

The  Vallejo/Taylor  Street  vicinity  has  a particularly 
significant  concentration  of  historic  dwellings  that 
Russian  Hill  residents,  and  others  in  the  City,  believe 
warrant  special  protection. 

Nob  Hill  is  characterized  by  low  rise  and  high  rise 
apartment  buildings.  A few  pleasant  small  pockets  of 
one-and-two  family  dwellings  exist  among  the  higher  den- 
sity multiple  unit  buildings.  There  is  great  concern  that 
proliferation  of  high-rise  buildings  will  be  detrimental  to 
the  remaining  low-rise  dwellings  due  to  potential  loss  of 
sunshine,  loss  of  views,  increased  crime  resulting  from 
less  surveillance  of  street  areas  from  immediately  adjacent 
dwelling  units,  and  increased  traffic  generation.  Addition- 
ally, existing  residents  believe  that  high-rise  dwelling 
occupants  do  not  participate  as  much  in  neighborhood 
activities  as  occupants  of  lower  dwellings.  Residents 
believe  that  there  is  a need  for  retention  of  the  few 
remaining  vacant  parcels  on  Nob  Hill  for  playgrounds  and 
passive  open  space.  Although  a minority  in  terms  of  total 
numbers,  a still  significant  number  of  Nob  Hill  residents 
believe  that  the  addition  of  well  designed,  and  appropriately 
spaced,  high-rise  dwellings  is  desirable  for  this  downtown 
location. 

Chinatown,  Polk  Gulch,  and  North  Beach  have  signifi- 
cant amounts  of  combined  residential  and  commercial  uses. 

In  the  Chinatown  and  North  Beach  areas  the  combined  uses 
also  include  light  manufacturing  uses,  such  as  garment 
shops.  Residents  in  these  areas  believe  that  the  character 
of  their  neighborhoods  generally  benefits  from  this  mixture 
of  uses.  Chinatown  and  North  Beach  have  little  open  space, 
private  or  public,  and  are  neighborhoods  indicated  in  the 
City's  Comprehensive  Plan  as  priority  areas  for  new  parks 
and  recreation  improvements. 

All  neighborhoods  in  this  district  experience  a high 
degree  of  traffic  congestion,  and  parking  is  described  by 
residents  as  a major  issue. 

Ill . Housing  and  New  Construction 

The  majority  of  residents  in  all  areas  request  zoning 
controls  that  encourage  the  retention  of  older  buildings 
on  the  premise  that  generally  the  older  buildings  have  a 
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more  pleasing  architectural  scale,,  and  provide  housing  at 
a lower  cost  to  residents . However,  older  buildings  that 
are  of  masonry  construction,  a building  type  particularly 
prevalent  in  the  Chinatown  area,  are  considered  a serious 
life-safety  hazard  in  case  of  earthquakes;  abatement  of 
these  hazards  may  make  retention  of  such  dwellings  economic- 
ally impractical. 

In  the  Chinatown  area,  and  elsewhere  in  the  planning 
district,  residents  note  that  there  is  need  for  housing 
to  replace  buildings  that  are  too  deteriorated  to  be 
renovated  practically  and  to  reduce  occupancies  in  existing 
overcrowded  buildings.  Provision  of  new  housing  for  fami- 
lies with  children  is  critical.  Because  of  tne  need 
for  substantial  amounts  of  indoor  living  space,  residents 
in  Chinatown  indicate  that  zoning  controls  should  provide 
for  open  space  on  decks  and  roofs  in  lieu  of  the  more 
traditional  rear  yard  requirement. 

Some  Chinatown  representatives  advocate  increasing 
height  limits  along  Grant  Avenue,  and  possibly  elsewhere 
to  encourage  new  construction  of  residential  units . Others 
suggest  incentives  such  as  permitting  combined  commercial 
and  residential  uses  and  lowering  parking  and  open  space 
requirements  to  achieve  new  dwellings.  A higher  permitted 
density  for  units  designed  for  elderly  persons  than  that 
now  provided  by  R-4  zoning  has  also  been  suggested. 

Housing  that  provides  living  space  for  both  elderly  persons 
and  families  with  children  in  the  same  building,  although 
frowned  upon  by  many  housing  experts,  appears  to  be  an 
acceptable  design  solution  to  many  Chinatown  representatives. 
Chinatown  seems  to  accept  the  high  densities  that  are 
permitted  by  the  existing  zoning,  although  some  fear  the 
speculative  pressure  these  densities  place  on  existing 
properties. 

A substantial  number  of  Nob  Hill  residents  would  like 
to  see  a major  reduction  in  the  presently  permitted  height 
limits.  Others  would  like  special  review  of  all  buildings 
over  40  feet.  The  relationship  of  new  buildings  to  older 
low  dwellings  and  to  views  is  the  major  issue  here.  The 
matter  of  relationships  of  building  intensity  to  the 
narrow,  steep  east-west  street  pattern  is  also  an  often 
expressed  concern. 

Because  of  the  existing  dense  pattern  of  development 
throughout  most  of  the  planning  district,  residents  want 
all  new  development  to  provide  visible  landscaping  that 
will  enhance  the  surrounding  neighborhood.  In  the  more 
congested  areas,  residents  have  suggested  that  development 
be  required  to  provide  open  space  available  to  the  general 
public . 
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A number  of  residents  have  called  for  design  require- 
ments that  would  result  in  a better  relationship  of  new 
buildings  with  topography  and  the  generally  good  weather 
conditions  that  prevail  in  this  district. 

There  is  disagreement  on  how  to  solve  the  problem 
of  traffic  congestion  that  exists  throughout  the  district. 
Residents  of  Chinatown  tend  to  want  reduced  parking 
requirements  as  the  low-income  persons  that  make  up  the 
majority  of  the  population  in  that  area  do  not  own  or  use 
cars.  Parking  proposals  by  Nob  Hill  residents  include 
increased  requirements;  requirements  based  on  dwelling 
unit  size;  substitution  of  off-site,  community  parking 
facilities,  possibly  financed  through  use  of  assessment 
districts,  for  parking  facilities  provided  on  the  same 
site  as  the  dwelling  served;  and  total  elimination  of  off- 
street  parking  requirements.  Residents  on  Russian  Hill 
generally  note  the  need  for  increased  parking  requirements. 
Requirements  for  undergrounding  off-street  parking  are 
proposed  by  some  residents. 

Representatives  of  several  of  the  sub-areas  have 
noted  that  increased  resident  ownership  of  dwellings  would 
benefit  the  stability  of  the  area,  and  have  suggested  that 
condominium  conversions  might  help  accomplish  this. 

Others  fear  the  negative  effect  such  conversions  could  have 
on  lower-income  tenants  now  occupying  these  buildings. 
Provisions  that  would  encourage  condominium  financing  of 
new  buildings  is  also  attractive  to  a number  of  residents, 
particularly  in  the  Russian  Hill  area. 

A number  of  residents  have  asked  that  units  for  low- 
and-moderate  income  persons  be  required  in  any  major  new 
residential  projects. 


Existing  Housing 


Number 


Percent 


Total  Number  of  Housing  Units  36,609 


100.0 


1- unit  structures 

2- unit  structures 


1,701 

2,836 

4,103 

19,609 

8,360 


4.6 

7.8 

11.2 

53.6 

22.8 


3-4  unit  structures 
5-49  unit  structures 
50+  unit  structures 
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Zoning  Districts  in  Planning  Area  by  Land  Acreage  in  1 9 73* 


Total  Acres 
Net  Acres  (excluding 
streets) 


Acres 
1 , 069  = 1 


691  o 2 


Acres  Vacant 


Zoning 

R-l-D 

R-l 

R--2 

R-3 

R-3. 5 

R-4 

R-5 

R-C 

C-M 

C 

M 


0 

4 o 3 
3 . 0 
48.3 
0 

185.0 
87,1 
29.5 

0 

226.0 
0 

65.56 


*Data  does  not  reflect  recent  decrease 
IV.  Non-Residential  Uses 


0 

.2 

.2 

1.7 

0 

7.0 

4.0 
0.03 
0 

8.0 

0 

-5  and  increase  of  R-4 

acres  on  Nob  Kill 


Residents  of  the  hill  areas  within  the  planning 
district  are  particularly  anxious  to  retain  small  non- 
conforming  commercial  uses  in  the  residential  areas  that 
provide  conveniences  to  the  nearby  residents.  At  the 
same  time,  non-conforming  uses  that  do  not  provide  such 
services,  or  which  due  to  their  operation  are  a nuisance 
to  adjacent  dwellings,  residents  would  like  to  see  elimi- 
nated. Some  Nob  Hill  residents  have  indicated  interest 
in  the  addition  of  convenience  commercial  services  to 
the  Nob  Hill  area  beyond  those  presently  provided  by  non- 
conforming  uses  or  in  commercially  zoned  areas. 

As  noted  previously,  the  concept  of  mixed  residen- 
tial and  commercial  occupancies  of  buildings  in  this 
district  seems  to  be  widely  accepted,  particularly  in  the 
Chinatown  and  North  Beach  areas.  The  Pacific  Avenue  area 
in  Chinatown  is  an  existing  example  of  the  Residential 
Commercial  Combining  zoning  district.  A number  of  resi- 
dents have  suggested  that  any  commercial  building  replace- 
ment should  include  dwelling  units  as  part  of  the  project. 

Telegraph  Hill  residents  have  been  particularly  vocal 
about  needing  protection  from  the  activity  associated  with 
the  Broadway  entertainment  area. 

Only  Russian  Hill  residents  have  noted  particular 
concern  over  institutional  uses.  Parking  problems  created 
by  the  San  Francisco  Art  Institute,  and  Galileo  High  School 
have  been  stressed. 
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South  of  Market  Planning  District  #4 


The  following  is  a summary  of  issues  in  the  South  of 
Market  Planning  District  that  neighborhood  organizations  and 
interested  citizens  have  indicated  to  the  Department  of  City 
Planning  should  be  addressed  in  the  Residential  Zoning  Study. 

These  views  were  obtained  during  the  last  seven  months  from 
neighborhood  meetings  held  with  the  Department  to  discuss 
residential  zoning,  questionaires  completed  by  neighborhood 
residents,  and  other  written  comments  from  residents  to  the 
Department.  Additionally,  planners  in  the  Department  who  have 
served  as  liaisons  to  neighborhoods  have  helped  interpret  con- 
cerns expressed  by  neighborhood  residents. 

This  summary  is  believed  to  be  a reasonably  complete  rep- 
resentation of  neighborhood -wide  issues.  However,  the  Depart- 
ment expects  that  there  are  residents  who  hold  different  opinions 
and  perceive  different  issues  than  the  various  groups  and  in- 
dividuals who  have  thus  far  been  involved.  Additionally, 
there  may  be  issues  of  a more  specific  nature  related  to 
individual  properties  that  have  not  been  addressed  because 
of  the  neighborhood-wide  orientation  of  this  paper.  Comments 
on,  and  additions  to,  the  issues  included  in  this  paper  will 
be  welcome  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  study. 

The  general  boundaries  of  South  of  Market  are  the  Embar- 
cadero  to  the  east.  Market  Street  to  the  north,  the  Central 
Skyway  to  the  west,  and  Channel  Street  to  the  south.  The  Central 
Skyway,  acting  as  a visual  and  physical  barrier,  has  been 
selected  as  the  western  boundary  even  though  no  sharp  distinc- 
tion in  land  use  patterns  exists  to  separate  South  of  Market 
from  the  Inner  Mission.  Some  residents  feel  that  South'  of 
Market  boundaries  should  be  extended  farther  south  in  order  to 
encompass  the  area  south  of  the  Channel.  Certainly,  the 
development  of  this  vacant  land  could  have  a major  impact  on 
South  of  Market. 
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Organizations  frora  South  of  Market  which  have  expressed 
interest  in  the  Residential  Zoning  study  have  done  so  through 
the  Central  City  Coalition. 

I . Population 


The  population  statistics  for  South  of  Market  reveal  a 
view  of  the  area  considerably  different  from  what  many  people 
would  suspect.  In  addition  to  its  known  characteristics  as  a 
transient  community.  South  of  Market  is  home  for  many  families 
with  children  and  for  a growing  senior  citizens'  community. 

The  total  population  for  the  area  in  1970  was  12,101. 

Although  the  area  is  not  a residential  community  in  the 
traditional  sense,  its  residents  do  form  a community  that  can 
be  identified  as  having  several  components.  These  sub-communi- 
ties consist  of  households  of  varying  ethnic,  racial  and  age 
composition,  including  transients,  a "skid  row'5,  senior  citizens 
families  with  children,  and  young  singles. 

The  majority  of  these  households  may  be  found  in  residen- 
tial units  on  the  side  streets  of  the  " superblocks , the  char- 
acteristically larger  blocks  between  Sixth  and  Twelfth  Streets 
and  Mission  and  Harrison  Streets.  A large  Filipino  family 
population  resides  in  this  area.  Another  concentration  of 
families  may  be  found  in  the  area  of  South  Park  where,  the 
population  is  composed  largely  of  blacks  and  Filipinos. 

The  senior  citizen  population  is  found  throughout  South 
of  Market,  although  new  YBC  relocation  housing  and  existing 
hotel  units  in  the  vicinity  of  YBC  have  resulted  in  some 
clustering  of  this  community  in  and  around  the  project  area. 

In  addition,  recent  agreements  have  allowed  for  the  construc- 
tion of  up  to  900  market  rate  housing  units  as  a part  of  mixed 
use  development  in  YBC.  The  YBC  project  has  been  largely 
responsible  for  dispersal  of  much  of  the.  former  residential 
community  on  Third  Street  and  a shift  of  at  least  some  of  this 
population  to  Sixth  Street  and  west. 

II . Neighborhood  Character  and  Quality 

The  major  assets  of  residential  uses  in  South  of  Market 
are  proximity  to  downtown  and  employment  centers,  flatness  of 
the  land  and  weather,  and  convenient  access  to  public  transit. 
Additionally,  some  residents  claim  they  enjoy  the  great  mixture 
of  commercial,  residential,  and  industrial  uses. 

However,  there  are  major  shortcomings  of  the  area  for 
residential  uses.  Conveniently  located  shopping  facilities  and 
community  services  are  lacking  (with  the  exception  of  Canon  Kip 
Community  House  and  a new  outpatient  community  health  center 
at  Russ  and  Minna  Streets) . Little  private  open  space  is 
available  since  many  residential  buildings  do  not  have  rear 
yards,  and  public  open  space  in  the  form  of  parks  is  completely 
inadequate . 
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Side  streets  which  are  developed  residentially  are 
frequently  congested  with  commuter  parking  and  are  used  as 
short  cuts  by  taxis,  trucks  and  automobiles.  Vegetatian  is 
lacking  on  these  streets  and  they  are  frequently  dirty. 

IH . Housing 

The  majority  of  housing  in  South  of  Market  is  in  buildings 
of  fifty  or  more  units.  These  include  the  many  residence  hotels 
found  throughout  the  area.  Significant  amounts  of  housing  is 
also  found  in  buildings  of  under  ten  units  in  size.  These 
buildings  are  generally..  found  on  the  side  streets  such  as 
Minna,  Natoma,  Tehama  and  exist  as  groupings  of  residential 
uses  within  mixed  use  areas.  Existing  zoning  does  not  dis- 
tinguish these  residential  areas  and,  residents  claim,  this 
zoning,  which  does  not  favor  residential  use  or  allow  it  as 
an  equal  right  with  other  uses,  actually  speeds  the  process  of 
deterioration  or  conversion  of  residential  structures.  In 
fact,  many  residential  buildings  west  of  Sixth  Street  have  been 
demolished  and  replaced  with  parking  lots. 

Many  housing  units  are  in  older  wood  frame  buildings  and 
have  serious  building  code  deficiencies.  Neighborhood 
organizations  have  explored  the  possibility  of  rehabilitation 
programs  but  believe  zoning  to  be  one  of  the  first  issues  to 
resolve  if  they  are  to  maintain  residential  uses  in  South  of 
Market. 

IV.  New  Construction 

With  the  exception  of  public  or  subsidized  elderly  housing 
in  the  area  of  Yerba  Buena  Center  no  new  housing  has  been 
built  in  South  of  Market  in  the  last  decade.  South  of  Folsom 
Street  the  industrial  zoning  classifications  M-l  and  M-2 
prohibit  housing  from  being  constructed.  North  of  Folsom 
Street  the  C-3  zoning  allows  housing  as  a conditional  use. 

Residents  believe  that  new  residential  construction  should 
occur  but  that  if  it  occurs  it  should  be  developed  in  a way 
that  integrates  with  and  protects  existing  housing  without 
altering  the  current  rental  structure.  Indeed,  one  of  the  main 
reasons  people  live  in  South  of  Market  is  the  lower  rents 
available  there.  Residents  are  extremely  concerned  that  this 
resource  of  low  rent  housing  be  maintained.  Where  new  resi- 
dential construction  idoes  occur,  residents  believe  that  it 
should  contain  mixed  uses  and  should  provide  some  low  rent 
housing. 

V.  Mixed  Uses 


Historically  South  of  Market  has  been  a mixed  use  area 
and  such  mixture  continues  today.  Generally,  residents  of 
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South  of  Market  express  satisfaction  with  such  mixture.  How- 
ever, there  are  numerous  instances  where  industrial  establish- 
ments adjacent  to  housing  does  have  undesirable  effects. . This 
includes  noise,  dust  and  traffic  generation.  Residents  are 
concerned  that  zoning  reflect  the  mixed  use  nature  of  the  area 
while  providing  protection  against  the  noxious  effects  of  some 
industries . 
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Wsstern  Addition  Planning  District  #5 


The  following  is  a summary  of  issues  in  the  Western 
Addition  Planning  District  that  neighborhood  organizations  and 
interested  citizens  have  indicated  to  the  Department  of  City 
Planning  should  be  addressed  in  the  Residential  Zoning  Study, 

These  views  were  obtained  during  the  last  seven  months 
from  neighborhood  meetings  held  with  the  Department  to 
discuss  residential  zoning,  questionaires  completed  by 
neighborhood  residents,  arid  other  written  comments  from  resi- 
dents to  the  Department,  Additionally,  planners  in  the  De- 
partment who  have  served  as  liaisons  to  neighborhoods  have 
helped  interpret  concerns  expressed  by  neighborhood  residents. 

This  summary  is  believed  to  be  a reasonably  complete 
representation  of  neighborhood-wide  issues.  However,  the 
Department  expects  that  there  are  residents  who  hold  differ- 
ent opinions  and  perceive  different  issues  than  the  various 
groups  and  individuals  who  have  thus  far  been  involved. 
Additionally,  there  may  be  issues  of  a more  specific  nature 
related  to  individual  properties  that  have  not  been  addressed 
because  of  the  neighborhood-wide  orientation  of  this  paper. 
Comments  on,  and  additions  to,  the  issues  included  in  this 
paper  will  be  welcome  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  study. 

The  Western  Addition  Planning  District,  which  consists 
of  a number  of  distinct  individual  neighborhoods,  is  generally 
bounded  by:  California  Street  on  the  north.  Van  Ness  Avenue 
on  the  east.  Oak  Street  on  the  south,  and  Stanyan  Street  and 
Lyon  Street  on  the  west.  (See  Map) . 
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Organizations  expressing  an  interest  in  the  Residential 
Zoning  Study  are: 

Alamo  Square  Association 

Anza  Vista  Civic  Improvement  Association 

Booker  T.  Washington  Service  Center 

Citizens  Against  Nihon  Machi 

Fillmore-Fell  Corporation 

Fillmore  Merchants  Association 

Hayes  Valley  Community  Association 

Pact  (Divisadero  Street  Merchants  Association) 

Stanyan-Fulton  Street  Association 

Western  Addition  Project  Area  Committee 

University  Terrace  Association 

I . Population 


The  loss  of  population  in  the  Western  Addition  was  the 
second  largest  for  the  entire  City  and  can  be  attributed 
directly  to  the  demolition  in  the  Western  Addition  Redevelop- 
ment Areas  A-l  and  A-2 . Now  that  these  projects  are  nearing 
completion,  this  population  loss  has  been  reversed  and  the 
area  wi3 1 probably  have  an  increase  in  population,  especially 
families  with  children. 

There  were  some  areas  which  showed  an  increase  in  popu- 
lation, despite  the  overall  decrease;  the  nearly  completed 
Alamo  Square  Federally  Assisted  Code  Enforcement  (FACE)  area 
is  one  example  of  this. 

In  terms  of  population,  as  well  as  most  other  factors, 
the  Western  Addition  is  one  of  the  most  diverse  areas  of  the 
City.  It  ranges  from  new  moderate  priced  family  and  elderly 
housing  such  as  Freedom  West,  Friendship  Village,  and  Nihon 
Machi,  to  run-down  areas  such  as  lower  Hayes  Valley  with  its 
high  crime  and  high  unemployment  rates,  to  the  more  conserva- 
tive white-collar  areas  near  Lone  Mountain  College  or  the 
wealthy  singles  areas  with  refurbished  Victorian  homes  north 
of  Geary  Blvd.  In  fact,  the  Western  Addition  includes 
virtually  every  population  ’’group1'  found  in  San  Francisco. 
Residents  of  such  low  density  sub  areas  of  the  Planning 
District  as  Anza  Vista  appear  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
population  characteristics  of  their  immediate  neighborhoods; 
however,  many  other  residents  of  the  Planning  District  have 
expressed  concern  over  the  number  of  low  income  units  that 
have  been  constructed  in  the  Western  Addition  Redevelopment 
Project  Area  A-2.  Some  residents  feel  there  are  too  many 
units,  others  feel  there  are  not  enough. 
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Western 

Addition 

San  Francisco 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Total  Population 

(1960) 

54,953 

100.0 

740,316 

100.0 

(1970) 

47,574 

100.0 

715,674 

100.0 

Percent  Change 

(1960- 

1970) 

13.4 

3.3 

Population  age 

18 

and  under 

(1970) 

11,290 

23.7 

170,215 

23.8 

Population  age 

65 

and  older 

(1970) 

5,510 

11.6 

99,718 

13.9 

Total  Number  of 

Households 

(1970) 

20,608 

100.0 

295,174 

100.0 

Number  of  families 

9,623 

46.7 

164,936 

55.7 

Number  of  families  with 

children 

4,378 

21.2 

68,670 

23.6 

II . Neighborhood  Character  and  Quality 


The  Western  Addition  is:  made  up  of  many  "neighborhoods", 
each  with  separate  assets  and  problems.  Alta  Plaza,  bounded 
on  the  west  by  Presidio,  the  south  by  Geary  and  the  east  by 
Steiner  contains  many  fine  Victorian  and  post-Victorian  homes, 
many  now  rehabilitated  and,  in  turn,  attracting  upper  income 
residents.  However,  it  is  by  no  means  exclusively  residential 
It  is  a mixed  neighborhood,  with  many  vital  neighborhood  non- 
conforming  commercial  uses  scattered  throughout  the  area,  and 
key  commercial  strips  (often  with  residential  activity  on  the 
second  floor)  such  as  Geary  Street  and  California  Street. 

The  neighborhood  known  as  Lafayette  Park,  bounded  on  the 
west  by  Steiner  and  the  south  by  Geary  Blvd.  and  the  east  by 
Van  Ness,  is  similar  in  many  ways  to  Alta  Plaza.  It  should 
be  noted  that  both  of  these  areas  were  traditional  Japanese 
residential  centers.  They  continue  to  be  so,  although  the 
construction  of  the  Redevelopment  Agency's  Nihon  Machi  has 
displaced  some  of  the  former  residents. 

There  are  many  small  institutions  scattered  throughout 
Lafayette  Park.  The  parking  generated  by  these,  combined  with 
the  traffic  impact  created  by  timed  traffic  lights,  streets 
such  as  Pine  and  Bush,  and  Franklin  and  Gough,  have  had  a 
negative  effect  on  the  "quiet  neighborhood"  image  of  these 
areas. 

Hayes  Valley,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Geary  Blvd.,  the 
east  by  Van  Ness  Avenue,  the  south  by  Oak  Street  and  the  west 
by  Divisadero  Street,  is  also  extremely  diverse  in  nature. 
Large  portions  of  it  have  been  demolished  and  rebuilt  as  part 
of  the  Redevelopment  Agency's  Western  Addition  A-l,  A-2  areas. 
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The  residentially  developed  Alamo 
Square  FACE  area  is  a sub-neighborhood  within  the  Hayes  Valley 
neighborhood.  The  remaining  portions  of  Hayes  Valley  are 
residential  properties,  many  of  which  had  deteriorated  in  the 
last  10-15  years.  However,  much  rehabilitation  has  occurred 
recently,  especially  along  the  east-west  streets.  In  fact, 
Hayes  Valley  residents  have  recently  requested  that,  because 
of  the  large  number  of  quality  Victorian  homes,  it  receive 
some  sort  of  special  protection,  perhaps  as  an  historic 
district. 

The  final  "neighborhood1’,  known  in  the  Planning  Depart- 
ment as  Lone  Mountain,  is  in  itself  a series  of  smaller 
neighborhoods.  The  area  surrounding  Lone  Mountain  College 
is  almost  exclusively  single-family  and  extremely  well- 
maintained.  One  enclave  here,  known  as  Anza  Vista,  has 
recently  requested  that  the  Department  consider  stricter 
height  limits. 

Another  area,  bounded  by  Stanyan,  Fulton,  Fell  and 
Masonic,  is  a quiet  apartment  area,  whose  residents  range 
from  families  with  children  to  University  of  San  Francisco 
students . 

The  rest  of  the  Lone  Mountain  "neighborhood"  is  similar 
in  character  and  quality  to  Lafayette  Park.  It  contains 
principally  apartment  buildings  of  adequate  maintenance,  but 
also  has  important  commercial  strips  such  as  Divisadero 
Street  and  Geary  Blvd.  Like  all  the  Western  Addition  areas 
(excluding  the  Redevelopment  areas)  it  contains  many  non- 
conforming  uses,  with  a mom-and-pop  grocery  store  at  virtually 
every  corner.  The  presence  of  large  institutions  plays  a 
more  critical  role  and  creates  a greater  impact  in  this 
northwest  part  of  the  Western  Addition  than  in  the  other  areas. 

III.  Housing  and  New  Construction 


One  cannot  generalize  about  the  housing  in  the  Western 
Addition.  The  greatest  housing  impact  has,  of  course,  been 
the  Redevelopment  Agency  Projects.  Although  there  would  be 
strong  resistance  to  any  suggestions  for  future  large-scale 
projects,  there  is  a firm  desire  to  have  the  projects  finished 
and  occupied. 

Some  residents  feel  that  the  value  of  the  older  homes 
surrounding  the  projects  is  hurt  by  the  presence  of  the 
projects.  Because  this  might  manifest  itself  in  lack  of 
maintenance  and  other  traditional  slumlord  habits,  one  issue 
of  great  concern  to  residents  is  how  the  City  will  insure 
the  quality  maintenance  of  the  many  fine  old  Victorian  homes 
surrounding  the  projects. 
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Most  of  the  Western  Addition  is  fully  developed;  there 
are  few  vacant  parcels.  However,  because  there  are  instances 
in  which  the  zoning  does  not  reflect  the  present  pattern 
of  development,  some  new  construction  has  been  out  of  scale 
with  the  neighborhood.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Western  Addition  Area  A-2  and  the  residents  there 
hope  that  the  Residential  Zoning  Study  will  examine  this 
dilemma  carefully. 

Throughout  the  area,  the  age  of  the  structures  is  such 
that,  if  rehabilitation  rather  than  demolition  is  desired, 
economic  incentive  programs  such  as  the  Residential  Assistance 
Program  (RAP)  will  be  necessary. 

Existing  Housing 


Number 

Percent 

Total  Number  of  Housing  Units 

22,777 

100.00 

1-unit  structures 

1,982 

8.7 

2-unit  structures 

3,064 

13.45 

3-4  unit  structures 

3,394 

14.90 

5-49  unit  structures 

11,520 

50.58 

50+  unit  structures 

2,817 

12.37 

Zoning  Districts  by 

Land  Acreage 

Total  Acres 

1,081.47 

Net  Acres  (excluding  streets) 

721.63 

Zoning 

Acres 

Acres  Vacant 

R-l-D 

5.44 

0 

R-l 

12.78 

0 

R-2 

37.71 

0 

R-3 

240.94 

5.53 

R-3.5 

0 

0 

R-4 

164.91 

4.69 

R-5 

34.65 

1.29 

R-C 

0 

0 

C-M 

- 

- 

C 

155.70 

2.60 

M 

0 

0 

P 

44.11 

- 

IV.  Non-Residential  and  Mixed  Uses 

Institutional  expansion  is  of  great  concern  in  the 
western  part  of  the  Western  Addition  Planning  District. 
Institutions  such  as  the  University  of  San  Francisco,  St 
Mary's  Hospital  and  Lone  Mountain  College  pose  a threat 
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to  an  already  tight  housing  market.  The  residents  do  not 
want  these  institutions  to  expand.  In  addition,  residents 
believe  that  some  institutions  may  sell  presently  vacant 
land,  and  are  concerned  what  uses  might  be  permitted  if 
these  parcels  are  sold. 

Many  non-conforming  uses  throughout  the  Western  Addition 
vital  to  the  day-to-day  life  of  the  residents-grocery  stores, 
laundromats-should  be  allowed  to  stay,  the  residents  believe. 
However,  they  also  believe  that  there  are  other  non-conforming 
uses,  especially  those  that  are  automobile-oriented,  which 
should  be  relocated  to  more  appropriate  non-residential  areas. 

The  residents  feel  the  Western  Addition  Redevelopment 
areas  have  a serious  shortage  of  convenience  commercial 
enterprises.  If  there  were  a way  that  zoning  could  assist 
this  problem,  they  would:  support,  it. 

Mixed  commercial  and  residential  uses  are  considered 
an  appropriate  use  of  the  land  in  the  higher  density  areas 
of  the  Western  Addition  Planning  District.  Present  commer- 
cially zoned  strips  such  as  Divisadero,  Fillmore  and  Hayes 
should  have  commercial  frontage  with  apartments  above,  the 
residents  feel. 

The  residents  do  not  feel  that  there  are  adequate 
community  health,  safety,  and  recreational  facilities. 

One  suggestion  has  been  the  acquisition  by  the  City  of  the 
old  Harkness  Hospital  site  to  be  used  for  a neighborhood 
multi-service  center. 

V.  Conclusion 


The  incorporation  of  the  present  redevelopment  areas 
into  the  rest  of  the  neighborhood,  the  increase  of  commercial 
activities  in  these  areas,  the  protection  of  healthy  resi- 
dential areas  and  rehabilitation  of  declining  ones,  the  per- 
manent acceptance  of  scattered  non-conforming  uses  which  add 
to  the  neighborhood  and  the  removal  of  noxious  ones,  and  the 
control  of  institutional  expansion  appear  to  be  the  major 
district  concerns  in  the  Western  Addition  Planning  District. 
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Buena  Vista  Planning  District  #6 

The  following  is  a summary  of  issues  in  the  Buena 
Vista  Planning  District  that  neighborhood  organizations 
and  interested  citizens  have  indicated  to  the  Department 
of  City  Planning  should  be  addressed  in  the  Residential 
Zoning  Study. 

These  views  were  obtained  during  the  last  seven 
months  from  neighborhood  meetings  held  with  the  Depart- 
ment to  discuss  residential  zoning,  questionnaires  com- 
pleted by  neighborhood  residents,  and  other  written 
comments  from  residents  to  the  Department.  Additionally, 
planners  in  the  Department  who  have  served  as  liaisons 
to  neighborhoods  have  helped  interpret  concerns  expressed 
by  neighborhood  residents. 

This  summary  is  believed  to  be  a reasonably  complete 
representation  of  neighborhood-wide  issues.  However, 
the  Department  expects  that  there  are  residents  who 
hold  different  opinions  and  perceive  different  issues 
than  the  various  groups  and  individuals  who  have  thus 
far  been  involved.  Additionally,  there  may  be  issues  of 
a more  specific  nature  related  to  individual  properties 
that  have  not  been  addressed  because  of  the  neighborhood- 
wide  orientation  of  this  paper.  Comments  on,  and  additions 
to,  the  issues  included  in  this  paper  will  be  welcome 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  study. 

The  Buena  Vista  Planning  District,  one  of  the  most 
diverse  areas  in  the  City,  consists  of  approximately 
seven  sub-areas  known  commonly  as  the  Haight-Ashbury , 

Buena  Vista  Heights,  Mint  Hill-Page  Laguna,  Haight- 
Fillmore,  Lower  Divisadero,  Castro-Market , and  Duboce 
Triangle  neighborhoods.  The  boundaries  that  generally 
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encompass  these  neighborhoods  are  the  Panhandle  and 
Oak  Street  on  the  north,  Stanyan  Street  on  the  west, 
17th  Street  on  the  south  and  Market  Street  on  the  east. 

Organizations  interested  in  the  Residential  Zoning 
Study  from  Buena  Vista  are; 

Friends  of  Haight  Street 
Haight-Ashbury  Neighborhood  Council 
Haight-Ashbury  Improvement  Association 
Page-Laguna  Neighborhood  Association 
Parnassus  Heights  Association 

I . Population 


The  population  characteristics  of  the  seven  sub- 
areas  listed  above . contain  Some  rather  sharp  differences 
in  terms  of  predominant  income  levels, . household  compo-  • 
sition'  and  ethnic  backgrounds.  Generally,  the  population 
of  Buena  Vista  has  been  characterized  as  transitional  in 
the  recent  past,  but  residents  are  now  attempting  to 
create  a more  stable  neighborhood.  Young  professionals — 
other  singles  and  couples — have  purchased  homes  in  the 
area  and,  along  with  older  tenants  and  property  owners, 
have  taken  an  active  interest  in  improving  the  area. 

Some  long-time  residents  have  remained.  Additionally, 
an  increasing  number  of  families  have  found  that  the 
large  homes  in  the  area  are  comfortable  for  raising 
children.  Despite  these  changes  in  the  past  decade, 
the  overall  age  characteristics  of  the  population  have 
changed  very  little.  Generally,  residents  feel  that  the 
social  diversity  of  the  population  is  a positive  charac- 
teristic; however,  a number  of  existing  lower  income 
tenants  are  concerned  that  a heavy  influx  of  professionals 
will  tend  to  push  up  rents  with  resultant  adverse  effects 
on  their  own  well-being. 


Buena  Vista  San  Francisco 


Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Total  Population  (1960)  36,778 

740,316 

100.0 

(1970)  34,787 

Percent  Change  (1960-1970) 

100.0 

-5.4 

715,674 

100.0 

Population  age  18 

and  under  (1970)  7,382 

21.2 

170,215 

23.8 

Population  age  65 

and  over  (1970)  3,464 

10.0 

99,738 

13.9 

Total  Number  of  Households 

(1970)  15,039 

100.0 

295,174 

100.0 

Number  of  families  6,951 

46.2 

164,436 

55.7 

Number  of  families  with 

children  3,060 

20.3 

68,670 

23.6 
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II . Neighborhood  Character  and  Quality 

The  character  of  Buena  Vista  is  varied  because  of  its 
topography  and  diversity  of  housing  types . The  hills , parks 
and  greenery,  and  scale  and  character  of  the  buildings  combine 
to  give  this  area  a sense  of  containment  and  neighborhood 
identity  on  the  one  hand.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  are 
problems  of  deteriorating  or  poorly  maintained  buildings, 
areas  largely  devoid  of  vegetation  and  green  space,  and 
heavy  trafficked  streets.  In  the  southern  central  portion 
of  the  district,  streets  are  often  narrow  and  steep,  thereby 
creating  additional  traffic  problems.  The  varied  block  size 
and  lot  pattern,  particularly  in  the  upper  Haight-Ashbury 
area,  has  resulted  in  some  extraordinarily  spacious  rear 
yards  that  might  not  be  sufficiently  protected  by  the 
interim  residential  controls. 

III . Housing 

The  housing  stock  in  this  area  is  quite  varied — large  and 
small  units,  single-family  homes  and  apartment  buildings,  high 
and  low  rents,  and  new  and  old  buildings  of  varying  quality 
and  condition  are  found  throughout  the  neighborhood.  Since 
much  of  the  housing  was  built  before  1930,  there  has  been  an 
increasing  need  to  retain  and  restore  these  residential 
structures.  Federally  Assisted  Code  Enforcement  (FACE)  and 
the  Rehabilitation  Assistance  Program  (RAP)  have  been  means 
to  do  this  but  support  by  residents  varies  with  regard  to 
these  programs. 

A major  concern  of  residents  regarding  code  enforcement 
programs  related  directly  to  zoning  issues  is  the  problem 
of  dwelling  units  added  to  properties  without  a building 
permit  and  conflicting  with  existing  zoning  provisions 


controlling  density,  off-street  parking  and  usable 

open  space 

Existing  Housing 

Number 

Percent 

Total  number  of  housing  units 

16,012 

100.00 

1-unit  structures 

1,976 

12.34 

2-unit  structures 

2,836 

17.71 

3-4  unit  structures 

3,667 

22.90 

5-49  unit  structures 

6,997 

43.70 

50+  unit  structures 

536 

3.35 

Zoning  Districts  by  Land 

Acreage 

Total  Acres  661.20 

Net  Acres  (excluding  streets)  454.41 


Zoning 

Acres 

Acres  Va< 

R-l-D 

3.72 

.28 

R-l 

1.05 

.19 

R-2 

71.41 

4.99 

R-3 

136.76 

2.24 
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Zoning  (continued) 


Acres 


Acre s Vacant 


R-3 . 5 

R-4 

R-5 

R-C 

C 

M 

P 


0 

126.32 


0 


4.83 


3.09 

0 


0 

0 


40.36 

0 


.24 

0 


64.16 


IV.  New  Construction 

Buena  Vista  residents  who  were  involved  with  past  rezoning 
efforts  generally  believe  that  change  to  lower  densities  and 
the  lower  height  limits  for  the  area  have  combined  to  encou- 
rage maintenance  and  preservation  of  existing  buildings  as 
well  as  compatibility  of  new  construction.  There  is  also  a 
prevalent  view  that  set-back  legislation  reflecting  existing 
patterns  in  the  neighborhood  could  help  preserve  the  exist- 
ing housing  stock  and  encourage  compatibility  of  new  con- 
struction. 

New  construction  for  the  elderly  and  for  low-and  moderate- 
income  families  is  an  issue  in  this  area.  Some  feel  that 
appropriate  locations  outside  of  Buena  Vista  could  be  found 
for  these  projects  in  the  future,  because  of  the  over  concen- 
tration of  public  housing  in  the  area  in  the  past. 

Potential  sites  for  new  development  are  primarily  scattered 
vacant  lots  throughout  the  planning  district.  The  former 
Harkness  Hospital  adjacent  to  the  north  of  the  district 
provides  a housing  opportunity,  and  residents  of  the  district 
are  -Concerned  over  the  future  use  of  this  full  block  site. 

V.  Non-Residential  Uses 

Buena  Vista  has  a significant  number  of  major  institutions 
within  its  boundaries.  The  neighborhood  opposition  to  the 
proposed  expansion  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital  was  illustrative 
of  the  concern  over  expansion  of  institutions  within  the 
neighborhood.  Great  concern  is  expressed  over  the  University 
of  California  Medical  Center,  and  Franklin  Hospital  potential 
expansion  programs.  The  uncertain  future  of  St.  Joseph's 
Hospital  is  also  of  concern. 

Here,  as  in  other  neighborhoods,  the  residents  want  to 
retain  the  :imom  and  pop"  non-conforming  uses. 

The  commercial  area  along  Haight  Street  has  been  a subject 
of  controversy  as  various  participants  to  the  debate  offer 
differing  views  as  to  its  future. 
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There  is  increasing  concern  expressed  over  the  expanding 
board-and-care  homes  in  the  area-. 

Residents  want  the  opportunity  to  review  and  comment  on 
ail  proposed  new  or  expanded  non-residential  uses  in  residen- 
tial areas  of  the  planning  district. 

Much  of  the  Haight  Street  commercial  area  already  exists 
as  a mixed  use  area,  with  residential  over  commercial.  It 
is  thought  by  the  residents  that  the  vitality  of  this  area 
will  be  increased  as  improvement  of  the  street’s  commercial 
facilities  progress.  The  main  problem  here  is  the  lack  of 
adequate  parking  facilities  for  either  residents  of  the  area 
or  potential  customers. 

VI . Conclusion. 

The  major  zoning  issues  in  the  Buena  Vista  Planning  Dis- 
trict appear  to  be  zoning  regulations  that  promote  the 
preservation  of  desirable  older  dwellings  with  particular 
concern  directed  to  those  dwellings  which  provide  housing 
for  low-and -moderate -income  persons,  that  assure  compatibility 
of  new  residential  construction  with  older  dwellings,  that 
adequately  control  non-residential  uses  and  assure  consider- 
ation of  resident  views  regarding  new  or  expanded  non-resi- 
dential uses  in  residential  areas  and  that  promote  retention 
of  presently  non-conforming  uses  that  provide  desirable 
neighborhood  services. 
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The  following  is  a summary  is  issues  in  the  Central  Area  Plan- 
ning District  that  neighborhood  organisations  and  interested  citi- 
zens have  indicated  to  the  Department  of  City  Planning  should  be 
addressed  in  the  Residential  Zoning  Study. 

These  views  were  obtained  during  the  last  seven  months  from 
neighborhocd  meetings  held  with  the  Department  to  discuss  residen- 
tial zoning,  questionnaires  completed  by  neighborhood  residents, 
and  other  written  comments  from  residents  to  the  Department. 
Additionally,  planners  in  the  Department  who  have  served  as  liai- 
sons to  the  neighborhoods  have  helped  interpret  concerns  expressed 
by  neighborhood  residents. 

This  summary  is  believed  to  be  a reasonably  complete  represen- 
tation of  neighborhood-wide  issues.  However,  the  Department  expect 
expects  that  there  are  residents  who  hold  different  opinions  and 
perceive  different  issues  than  the  various  groups  and  individuals 
who  have  thus  far  been  involved.  Additionally,  there  may  be  issues 
of  a more  specific  nature  related  to  individual  properties  that 
have  not  been  addressed  because  of  the  neighborhood-wide  orienta- 
tion of  this  paper.  Comments  on,  and  additions  to,  the  issues  in- 
cluded in  this  paper  will  be  welcome  thr  ugnout  the  remainder  of 
the  study. 

The  Central  Planning  District  is  made  up  primarily  of  the  two 
communities  of  Eureka  Valley  and  Noe  Valley.  In  general  it  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Market  Street,  on  the  south  by  30th  Street, 
on  the  east  by  Dolores  and  on  the  west  by  Douglass,  Market  and 
Grand  View  Avenue. 

Organizations  interested  in  the  Residential  Zoning  Study  from 
the  Central  Area  are: 

East  and  West  of  Castro  Street  Improvement  Club 

Eureka  Valley  Promotion  Association 

Dolores  Heights  Improvement  Club 

Friends  of  Noe  Valley 

Grand  View  Neighbors 

Upper  Noe  Valley  Neighborhood  Council 
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I • Population 


Both  Eureka  Valley  and  Noe  Valley  residents  generally  view 
their  neighborhoods  as  family  areas;  however,  both  areas  have 
experienced  population  changes  in  the  last  few  years.  Th^se,. 
shifts  of  population  appear  to  be  greater  in  Eureka  Valley  than- if 
Noe  Valley. 

Eureka  Valley  residents  have  noted  a major  influx  of  single 
adults  during  the  last  feu  years,  with  the  major  activity  focused 
around  the  commercial  area  on  Castro  street  just  south  of  Market 
Street.  However,  residents  of  this  area  still  see  their  neighbor- 
hood as  a family  area,  and  they  want  to  retain  it  as  such.  Long 
term  residents  feel  that  the  evolving,  higher  intensity,  commer- 
cial development  on  Castro  Street  is  detrimental  to  their  neigh- 
borhood; others  see  the  change  as  a desirable  visual  improvement. 

Noe  Valley  appears  to  be  a bit  more  stable  in  its  population 
characteristics.  A higher  prppdrtion  of  the  population  are  child- 
ren than  in  Eureka  Valley.  However,  residents  have  noted  that 
Noe  Valley  is  also  experiencing  an  increase  in  single  adults,  and 
seems  to  be  losing  elderly  people.  However  an  increased  number  of 
families  with  children  was  also  noted  by  a number  of  residents. 
Although  residents  feel  that  the  range  of  population  groups  is 
desirable,  they  wish  to  maintain  the  principal  function  of  the 
neighborhood  as  an  area  for  families  with  children. 


Central 

Planning 

San  Francisco 

District 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Per cen 

Total  Population  - 1970 

33,382 

100.0 

715,674 

100.0 

Population  age  18  and 
under 

8,161 

24.4 

170,215 

23.8 

Population  age  65  and 
over 

3,912 

11.7 

99,738 

13.9 

Total  number  households 

26,388 

100.0 

295,174 

100.0 

Number  of  families 

7,771 

29.4 

164,436 

55.7 

Number  of  families  with 
children 

3,465 

13.1 

68,670 

23.6 

II  . Neighborhood  Character  and  Quality 

The  architectual  character  of  both  Eureka  Valley  and  Noe 
Valley  is  one  of  older  housing,  many  in  the  Mission  district, 
peaked-roofed  venacular.  Many  properties  have  view  or  the  poten- 
tial for  views.  The  western  portion  of  the  Planning  District, 
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particularly  Eureka  Valley,  consists  of  steep,  discontinuous 
streets  that  have  resulted  in  notable  traffic  circulation 
problems . 

Residents  note  recent  renovation  of  many  buildings  in  the 
area,  including  major  restoration  work,  and  emphasize  that 
zoning  regulations  should  encourage  such  renovation.  Residents 
feel  that  where  narrow  streets  occur,  restrictions  on  the 
number  of  dwelling  units  should  be  imposed  so  as  to  retain 
convenient  access  to  existing  properties. 

The  yard  and  open  space  requirements  of  the  Interim  Resi- 
dential Zoning  Controls  are  felt  to  be  generally  appropriate 
for  the  pattern  of  development  in  the  Central  Planning  District, 
but  residents  feel  these  controls  should  be  expanded  to  cover 
the  R-l  zoned  area  of  Dolores  Heights. 

Eureka  Valley  residents  complain  about  increased  traffic 
congestion,  which  appears  to  have  resulted  primarily  from  re- 
routing of  traffic  during  the  Market  Street  contruction 
and  the  broadening  market  area  of  Castro  Street  business.  Resi- 
dents of  Noe  Valley  note  that  their  area  is  quieter,  and  they 
want  to  protect  their  neighborhood  against  the  type  of  change 
that  has  occurred  in  Eureka  Valley. 

There  is  a notion  in  Noe  Valley  that  it  is  the  best  expres- 
sion of  a return  to  neighborhood  spirit  and  community  values 
represented  by  an  American  small  town.  This  notion  is  considered 
to  be  more  related  to  the  interpersonal  activities  of  indivi- 
duals than  to  the  physical  design  of  the  community,  though  scale 
of  buildings  is  a contributory  factor. 

Ill . Housing 

Most  residential  buildings  in  the  Central  Area  are  one  and 
two-family  dwellings.  These  buildings  provide  a relatively  homo- 
geneous character  to  the  height  and  style  of  architecture. 
Residents  feel  newer  multiple-family  buildings  are  out  of 
scale  with  the  older  buildings.  The  community  is  adamant  in  its 
demand  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  retain  the  general 
scale  of  development  which  now  exists,  and  to  provide  measures 
which  encourage  retention  of  sturdy  older  buildings. 


Number 


Percent 


Total  Number  of  Housing  Units 


14,123 

3,992 

3,659 

2,773 

3,543 


1- unit  structures 

2- unit  structures 


28.3 

25.9 


3-4  unit  structures 
5-49  unit  structures 
50+  unit  structures 
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VI . Conclusion 


The  primary  zoning  issues  in  the  Central  Planning 
District  appear  to  be  development  of  Zoning  Controls 
that  would  encourage  retention  of  existing  structur- 
ally sound  housing;  would  cause  any  new  housing  built 
to  be  visually  and  function  ally  compatible  with  desir- 
able older  housing;  would  retain  and  provide  housing 
for  families  with  children;  would  result  in  an  appro- 
priate relationship  if  development  with  street  width 
and  topography;  and  would  retain  neighborhood  serving 
small  pedestrian  oriented  non-conforming  uses. 
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Central  Hills  Area  Planning  District  #7a 


The  following  is  a summary  of  issues  in  the  Central  Hills 
Planning  District  that  neighborhood  organizations  and  inter- 
ested citizens  have  indicated  to  the  Department  of  City 
Planning  should  be  addressed  in  the  Residential  Zoning  Study. 

These  views  were  obtained  during  the  last  seven  months 
from  neighborhood  meetings  held  with  the  Department  to  discuss 
residential  zoning,  questionnaires  completed  by  neighborhood 
residents,  and  other  written  comments  from  residents  to  the 
Department.  Additionally,  planners  in  the  Department  who 
have  served  as  liaisons  to  neighborhoods  have  helped  inter- 
pret concerns  expressed  by  neighborhood  residents. 

This  summary  is  believed  to  be  a reasonably  complete 
representation  of  neighborhood-wide  issues.  However,  the 
Department  expects  that  there  are  residents  who  hold  dif- 
ferent opinions  and  perceive  different  issues  than  the  various 
groups  and  individuals  who  have  thus  far  been  involved. 
Additionally,  there  may  be  issues  of  a more  specific  nature 
related  to  individual  properties  that  have  not  been  addressed 
because  of  the  neighborhood-wide  orientation  of  this  paper. 
Comments  on,  and  additions  to,  the  issues  included  in  this 
paper  will  be  welcome  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  study. 

In  the  center  of  San  Francisco,  the  boundaries  of  the 
Central  Hills  Planning  District  are  somewhat  irregular  due 
to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  streets  in  that  area  are  not 
of  the  usual  grid  pattern,  making  the  boundaries  of  census 
tracts  curvilinear.  Generally,  the  area  includes  the  east 
side  of  Twin  Peaks,  Diamond  Heights  and  Glen  Park,  and  has 
a northerly  boundary  of  17th  Street  and  a southerly  boundary 
of  San  Jose  Avenue  and  Bosworth  Street. 
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Organizations  interested  in  the  Residential  Zoning 
Study  from  Central  Hills  are: 

Diamond  Heights  Association 

Eureka  Valley  Promotion  Association 

Glen  Park  Association 

Twin  Peaks  Improvement  Association 


I . Population 


The  Central  Hills  area  consists  of  three  fairly  dif- 
ferent types  of  urban  living.  Glen  Park  has  been  charac- 
terized as  having  an  older  village-like  quality  and  resi- 
dents want  to  preserve  their  neighborhood  for  families. 
Diamond  Heights  has  a broad  range  of  income  levels,  house- 
hold composition  and  population  density  resulting  from 
policies  in  the  Redevelopment  Plan  upon  which  development 
in  the  area  was  based.  In  the  East  of  Twin  Peaks,  single 
adults  and  couples  without  children  predominate  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  area;  the  northern  portion  contains 
a higher  proportion  of  families  with  children. 

Diamond  Heights  and  the  southern  part  of  the  East  of 
Twin  Peaks  are  new  residential  areas,  residents  appear  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  general  population  mix.  In  Glen  Park 
residents  stress  that  they  want  to  retain  the  neighborhood 
as  a family  area,  and  residents  feel  that  the  area  is  be- 
coming a more  popular  neighborhood  with  more  younger  people 
with  families  moving  in  and  buying  their  own  homes.  Glen 
Park  residents  view  themselves  as  a strong,  working  class, 
family  neighborhood.  A major  influx  of  households  without 
children  in  housing  developed  on  previously  vacant  land  has 
modified  to  a certain  extent  the  previous  predominance  of 
families  with  children  in  this  area.  Families  in  the  area 
express  concern  over  this  change. 


Central  Hills 

San  Francisco 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Total  Population  (1960) 

* 

740,316 

100..0 

(1970) 

17,710 

100,0 

715,674 

100.0 

Percent  Change  (1960- 

1970) 

* 

Population  age  18 

and  under  (1970) 

3,886 

21.9 

170,215 

23.8 

Population  age  65 

and  over  (1970) 

1,645 

9.3 

99,738 

13.9 

Total  Number  of  Households 

(1970) 

7,411 

100.0 

295,174 

100.0 

Number  of  families 

4,225 

57.0 

164,436 

55.7 

Number  of  families  with 

children 

1,724 

23.3 

68,670 

23.6 

*Cannot  be  determined  due  to 

change 

in  tract 

boundaries 
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II.  Neighborhood  Character  and  Quality 


The  topography,  winding  streets,  and  scattered  open  .. 
spaces  combine  to  provide  the  Central  Hills  area  with  a 
town-like  atmosphere,  especially  in  Glen  Park.  While 
Diamond. Heights  has  more  of  a suburban  atmosphere,  the 
community  has  expended  much  effort  to  preserving  two  remain- 
ing areas  of  open  space--Berkeley  Way  and  Billy  Goat  Hill. 

Glen  Canyon  Park  is  a significant  recreational  resource 
for  the  area,  but  residents  feel  it  should  be  renovated, 
including  night  lighting  for  security,  and  maintained. 

The  southern  portion  of  the  East  of. Twin  Peaks  area 
is  characterized  by  recently  constructed  medium  density 
three  floor  apartment  buildings.  The  few  older  smaller 
dwellings  and  the  hillside  topography  are  overpowered  by 
the  newer  buildings.  The  northern  portion  of  the  area, 
also  on  a steeply  sloped  area  is  characterized  by  narrow, 
discontinuous  streets  with  a predominant  single-family  and 
two-family  architectural  character  which  older  residents 
feel  is  being  threatened  by  newer  three  floor  medium  density 
apartment  houses.  Kite  Hill  provides  a major  open  area 
for  this  neighborhood.  The  northern  portion  of  the  East 
of  Twin  Peaks  functions  as  a part  of  the  Eureka  Valley  area. 

There  appears  to  be  agreement  by  residents  that  the 
interim  residential  controls  provide  an  appropriate  form 
of  protection  for  dwellings  in  the  Glen  Park  and  the  northern 
portion  of  the  East  of  Twin  Peaks  area,  and  should  be  ex- 
tended to  single-family  zoned  areas  not  presently  covered 
by  these  controls.  Preservation  and  enhancement  of  the 
older  dwellings  in  these  areas  is  important  to  residents. 

Ill . Housing 


Dwellings  in.  the  Glen  Park  area  are  primarily  single 
family  with  some  duplexes.  The  FACE  program  which  began 
in  1962  provided  home-owners  the  opportunity  to  rehabili- 
tate some  of  the  old  structures.  Some  residents  feel  that 
the  amenities  of  this  low  density  area  have  been  compro- 
mised by  the  opening  of  the  Glen  Park  BART  station;  although 
the  proximity  to  BART  is  seen  as  a positive  action  by  others. 
The  increased  traffic  and  parking  on  the  residential  streets 
is  the  primary  basic  effect  of  BART  on  this  neighborhood. 

The  community  has  begun  to  anticipate  pressure  to  in- 
crease the  density  near  the  BART  station,  and  this  issue 
will  have  to  be  analyzed  for  its  positive  and  negative 
effects  on  the  neighborhood. 

In  the  Diamond  Heights  area  where  relatively  recent 
construction  predominates,  the  suburban  atmosphere  lends 
itself  to  the  possession  and  use  of  automobiles.  Off  street 
parking  spaces  are  provided  for  all  dwelling  units,  and 
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the  hills  encourage  driving  rather  than  walking.  The  mix 
o'f  residential  types  has  been  viewed  by  the  residents  as 
having  a positive  impact. 


Existing  Housing 


Number 

Percent 

Total  number  of  housing 

units 

7,788 

100.00 

1-unit  structures 

3,576 

45.91 

2-unit  structures 

1,458 

18.72 

3-4  unit  structures 

827 

10.62 

5-49  unit  structures 

1,918 

24.63 

50+  unit  structures 

9 

.12 

Zoning  Districts  by 

Land 

Acreage 

Total  Acres 

849.47 

Net  Acres  (excluding  streets) 

633.88 

Zoning 

Acres 

Acres  Vacant 

R-l-D 

134.24 

7.42 

R-l 

190.32 

13.69 

R-2 

108.22 

11.09 

R-3 

140.57 

27.39 

R-3.5 

0 

0 

R-4 

11.79 

11.79 

R-5 

0 

0 

R-6 

0 

0 

C 

12.07 

.07 

M 

0 

0 

P 

36.66 

- 

Occupants 

of  the  multiple  dwellings  in 

the  southern 

portion  of  the 

East  of  Twin  Peaks  have  not 

commented  on 

residential  zoning  issues/  however,  residents  of  surround- 
ing areas  have  been  extremely  critical  of  the  appearance 
of  these  apartment  houses,  and  residents  of  the  northern 
portion  of  this  area  make  it  clear  that  they  do  not  want 
vacant  land  in  their  neighborhood  developed  with  dwellings 
of  that  nature.  Rather,  they  note  that  in  „ their  neighbor- 
hood any  new  housing  should  be  for  families  and  designed 
to  encourage  resident  ownership. 


IV.  New  Construction 


Residents  of  the  Glen  Park  area  are  strongly  united 
in  their  desire  to  maintain  their  area  as  predominately 
single  family  residential.  This  means  that  new  construc- 
tion should  conform  to  that  desire.  There  are  several 
vacant  lots  in  the  residential  area,  but  none  are  particu- 
larly large,  and  residents  are  hesitant  about  identifying 
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those  of  which  they  are  aware.  They  would  prefer  mini- 
parks to  development.  Apparently,  there  is  some  concern 
regarding  the  disposition  of  an  R-2  parcel  at  Kern, 
Brompton  and  Bosworth. 

In  the  Diamond  Heights  area,  Billy  Goat  Hill  was 
intended  for  residential  development  by  the  Redevelopment 
Agency.  After  soils  tests  there,  the  Agency  lowered  the 
number  of  units  which  could  be  built  and  reduced  the 
price  of  the  land.  Where  Berkeley  Way  borders  on  Glen 
Canyon,  there  are  nine  lots.  One  lot  has  been  built  on 
and  residents  are  trying  to  save  the  remaining  eight. 
Retention  of  vacant  lots,  particularly  Kite  Hill,  for 
neighborhood  parks  is  also  stressed  by  residents  of  the 
East  of  Twin  Peaks  area. 

V.  Non-Residential  Uses 


In  the  Glen  Park  area,  there  are  just  a few  NCU's 
on  Chenery  and  Arlington  which  add  to  the  vitality  of  the 
neighborhood.  Residents  feel  that  the  C-2  district  at 
Diamond  and  Chenery  is  extremely  important  to  the  com- 
munity and  helps  set  the  tone  as  a center  of  town.  BART, 
with  its  moderness,  large  scale  and  heavy  traffic  has 
disturbed  this  harmony.  Residents  believe  that  protec- 
tion of  this  shopping  area,  some  of  which  combines  with 
residential,  is  very  important.  Some  have  lamented  the 
loss  of  some  of  the  older  stores  due  to  increase  in 
rents.  They  want  to  maintain  convenience  stores. 

Glen  Park  residents  believe  that  non-residential 
uses  in  residential  districts  should  be  conditional, 
instead  of  permitted,  uses.  The  recent  controversy  over 
the  Jehovah's  Witness  Assembly  Hall  is  illustrative  of 
the  neighborhood  feeling  that  it  cannot  handle  a large 
institution,  especially  one  not  serving  the  immediate 
neighborhood. 

In  Diamond  Heights  non-residential  uses  are  strictly 
separated  from  residential  uses  and  this  is  seen  as  a 
major  characteristic  of  this  area.  The.re  are  no  NCU's 
and  corner  grocery  stores.  The  location  of  the  shopping 
center  off  Diamond  Heights  Boulevard  almost  impels  the 
use  of  automobiles.  Dominated  by  Safeway,  this  very 
crowded  shopping  center  is  separated  from  the  street  and 
pedestrian  traffic  by  a large  parking  lot.  This  type 
of  separation  could  be  somewhat  ameliorated  by  encouraging 
NCU's  as  part  of  new  development. 

Another  commercial  site  (Q-3)  at  Diamond  Heights 
Boulevard  and  Addison  is  the  subject  of  much  neighborhood 
concern,  since  the  neighborhood  had  wanted  that  site  for 
a community  center.  In  the  past  year,  residents  decided 
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thet  the  idea  was  no  longer  feasible  and  that  the  Re- 
development Agency  should  put  the  site  up  for  sale  with  the 
proviso  that  the  community  could  review  any  upcoming 
commercial  ventures.  It  is  expected  that  Redevelopment 
will  choose  the  developer  soon.  Many  residents  have  in- 
dicated a preference  for  day-time  commercial  uses  rather 
than  potential  night-time  uses  such  as  a restaurant. 

There  is  also  interest  in  possible  merger  of  this  area 
with  an  adjacent  planned  playground. 

The  idea  of  combined  residential  and  commercial  uses 
is  acceptable  to  the  Glen  Park  community,  especially  in 
their  small  commercial  area. 

In  Diamond  Heights,  the  Redevelopment  Plan  excludes 
mixed  uses  from  its  land  use  patterns,  but  there  may  be 
some  citizen,  sympathy  with  the  mixed  use  idea. 

VI.  Conclusion 


The  retention  of  vacant,  often  hill  top  properties  in 
all  three  sub-areas  of  the  Central  Hills  Planning  District 
is  of  major  importance.  Preservation  of  the  existing 
character  of  development  in  the  older  residential  areas 
is  stressed,  with  particular  importance  given  to  recogni- 
tion of  the  narrow  street  pattern  and  hilly  topography  of 
these  areas.  Glen  Park  residents  stress  the  need  for 
protection  from  the  future  development  pressures  they 
believe  will  result  from  the  presence  of  BART  in  their 
neighborhood,  along  with  protection  from  parking  and 
traffic  circulation  resulting  from  BART.  Many  residents 
have  voiced  a desire  for  greater  opportunity  for  and 
recognition  of  citizen  input  in  zoning  and  land  develop- 
ment decisions. 
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Mission  Planning  District  No.  0 

The  following  is  a summary  of  issues  in  the  Mission 
District  that  neighborhood  organizations  and  interested  citizens 
have  indicated  to  the  Department  of  City  Planning  should  be  ad- 
dressed in  the  Residential  Zoning  Study. 

These  vieyrs  were  obtained  during  the  last  seven  months 
from  neighborhood  meetings  held  with  the  Department  to  discuss 
residential  zoning,  questionnaires  completed  by  neighborhood 
residents,  and  other  written  comments  from  residents  to  the 
Department.  "A  Plan  for  the  Inner  Mission81  dated  March,  1974 
by  the  Mission  Housing  Development  Corporation  was  also  used  in 
developing  issues  contained  in  this  paper.  Additionally,  plan- 
ners in  the  Department  who  have  served  as  liaisons  to  neighbor- 
hoods have  helped  interpret  concerns  expressed  by  neighborhood 
residents . 

This  summary  is  believed  to  be  a reasonably  complete  re- 
presentation of  neighborhood-wide  issues.  However,  the  Depart- 
ment expects  that  there  are  residents  who  hold  different  opin- 
ions and  perceive  different  issues  than  the  various  groups  and 
individuals  who  have  thus  far  been  involved.  Addi tiinally , ther 
there  may  be  issues  of  a more  specific  nature  related  to  indivi- 
dual properties  that  have  not  been  addressed  because  of  the 
neighborhood-wide  orientation  of  this  paper.  Comments  on,  and 
additions  to,  the  issues  included  in  this  paper  will  be  welcome 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  study. 

The  Mission  Planning  district  is  a relatively  flat  area 
bounded  by  Potrero,  Army,  Dolores,  and  the  Central  Skyway,  is  ii 
the  center  of  San  Francisco.  The  planning  district  contains  one 
of  the  widest  variety  of  land  uses,  residential,  commercial,  an< 
industrial,  in  the  City. 

I . Population 

The  district  houses  a population  of  about  50,000.  A broad 
cross  section  of  people  of  all  ages,  races,  and  income  levels 
reside  in  the  Mission  and  contribute  to  the  diverse  character 
of  the  district . 
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The  median  family  income  of  the  Mission  is  low  5 $8,288 
as  compared  with  San  Francisco's  average  of  $12,507.  Unemploy- 
ment is  high  and  approximately  19%  of  the  Mission's  total  popu- 
lation is  under  poverty  level.  In  addition,  the  Mission  has  a 
high  number  of  children,  with  30%  of  the  population  under  18 
years  of  age.  Thus,  while  containing  a wide  range  of  popula- 
tion and  income  types,  the  Mission  houses  a large  number  of 
families  with  children,  many  of  which  have  low  incomes,  and 
many  of  which  have  trouble  finding  suitable  housing  in  the 
Mission  at  prices  they  can  afford. 


Total  Population 

1960 

1970 

Percent  Change 
(1960-1970) 


Mission 

Number  Percent 
51,144  100.0 

51,870  100.0 


+1.4 


San  Francisco 
Number  Percent 
740,316  100.0 

715,674  100.0 


-3.3 


P8ppihatii6n  A&g  0-18  15,485 

Population  Age  65+  6,199 

Total  Number  of  Households 
(1970) 


Number  of  families 

20,076 

11,416 

Families  with  children 

5,886 

Number  single  persons 
households 

7,359 

Two-person  households 

5,334 

Three+  person 

7,333 

households 

29.6 

170,215 

23.8 

12.0 

99,738 

13.9 

100.00 

295.174 

100.0 

56.9 

164,436 

55.7 

29.3 

68,670 

23.6 

36.7 

26.6 

36.7 

II . Neighborhood  Character  and  Quality 


The  Mission  possesses  many  positive  physical  qualities  ii  clud- 
ing  a pleasant  scale  and  a visibly  rich  cultural  and  historical 
identity.  The  topography  of  the  district  is  relatively  flat  and 
the  weather  generally  warm  and  sunny.  These  two  characteristics 
may  provide  opportunities  in  the  design  of  buildings  not  practi- 
cal in  other  areas  of  the  city.  The  scale  throughout  most  of  the 
Mission  is  pleasant,  and  low  to  medium  rise  in  height.  Colorful 
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Victorian  buildings  line  many  of  the  district’s  streets  and 
contribute  significantly  to  the  character  and  vitality  of  the 
area.  The  land  use  pattern  of  the  Mission  is  diverse  and  uses 
appear  to  be  located  in  a random  manner  throughout  much  of  the 
district.  This  random  pattern  creates  particular  problems 
for  zoning,  with  many  different  type  uses  located  adjacent  to 
one  another. 

The  environment  of  the  Mission,  for  the  most  part,  is  in  need 
of  improvement.  Conditions  vary  from  street  to  street,  however, 
many  environmental  deficiencies  are  apparent.  The  general  level 
of  community  maintenance  is  low.  The  presence  of  landscaping, 
street  trees,  and  other  natural  features  is  limited.  Traffic 
is  a significant  problem,  and  the  large  volume  of  cars  and  trucks 
travelling  through  and  within  the  Mission  creates  noise,  air  pol- 
lution and  hazardous  safety  conditions.  The  traffic  is  particu- 
larly disruptive  to  the  residential  environment. 

The  availability  of  public  park  and  recreation  facilities  in 
the  Mission  is  limited  and  inadequate  to  serve  the  needs  of 
residents.  It  is  important  that  new  development  be  responsive 
to  this  need . 

III.  Housing  and  New  Construction 

The  variety  of  the  Mission’s  housing  stock  makes  it  difficult 
to  characterize.  Housing  types  includes  one  and  two  family 
homes  on  quiet  residential  streets;  multi-unit  walk-up  flats  on 
more  heavily  trafficked  streets;  highrise  elevator  apartment 
buildings,  single  flats  above  commercial  uses;  and  residential 
buildings  within  industrial  areas.  The  overall  character  of  the 
housing  stock  of  the  district  has  changed  very  little  over  the 
past  50  years.  Eighty-nine  percent  of  the  buildings  were  con- 
structed before  1923.  The  buildings  of  the  Mission  are  basically 
sound,  however , because  of  the  age  of  the  structures,  many  have 
costly  electrical  or  plumbing  problems  in  need  of  attention.  The 
vacancy  rate  in  the  Mission  is  low  with  a near  zero  rate  in  the 
larger  units  suitable  for  families.  Owner-occupancy  is  also 
significantly  lower  than  that  of  the  city  as  a whole. 

Little  new  housing  construction  has  occurred  in  the  Mission 
during  the  past  few  years.  The  few  structures  built  have  con- 
tained small  units  at  prices  greater  than  what  most  Mission  resi- 
dents can  afford.  There  is,  however,  a need  for  new  housing  in 
the  Mission  to  help  alleviate  the  overcrowding  problem  (over  13% 
of  the  units  had  less  than  one  room  per  person)  and  to  serve  as 
replacement  units  for  those  which  cannot  be  rehabilitated  or  are 
in  environmentally  unsuitable  areas. 
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Existing  Housing 


Number  Percent 


Total  Number  of  Housing  Units 

21,089 

100.0 

1-unit  structures 

2,824 

13.4 

2-unit  structures 

3,913 

18.6 

3-4  unit  structures 

4,239 

20.1 

5-49  unit  structures 

8,863 

42.0 

50+  unit  structures 

1,250 

5.9 

Zoning  Districts  by  Land 

Acreage  in  IS  70 

Zoning 

Acres 

Acres  Vac; 

R-l-D 

0 

0 

R-l 

.69 

0 

R-2 

25.53 

.26 

R-3 

222.94 

5.30 

R-3 .5 

0 

0 

R-4 

127.12 

1.4 

R-5 

1.31 

.10 

R-C 

0 

0 

C 

93.39 

.85 

M 

70.43 

4.34 

P 

38.74 

0 

The  Mission  has  many  areas  where  the  present  zoning  allows 
new  development  at  significantly  higher  intensities  than  that 
presently  existing.  This  zoning  is  considered  by  residents 
as  a threat  to  existing  housing  stock  and  the  general  character 
of  the  areas.  Sizable  density  increases  are  permitted  which 
pose  a particular  problem,  with  community  services  and  facili- 
ties in  the  Mission  already  overloaded. 

The  Mission  presently  contains  a large  amount  of  land 
zoned  for  commercial  use.  Large  segments  of  it  appear  to 
be  under-utilized,  or  developed  resident ially . Residents 
feel  that  the  amount  and  configuration  of  the  commercial 
zoning  should  be  evaluated,  as  the  present  land  use  pattern 
(long,  linear  strips)  does  not  appear  conducive  to  a strong, 
vital  commercial  district.  Consolidated  commercial  core 
areas  could  stimulate  stronger  development  and  open  up  possi- 
bilities of  expanding  residential  or  mixed  commercial/residential  zones 

A strip  of  C-M  (Heavy  Commercial)  zoned  land  along 
Harrison  Street  between  20th  and  23rd  Streets  intrudes  into 
a solidly  residential  area,  creating  incompatible  uses 
adjacent  to  each  other.  Except  for  one  large  light  industry, 
the  major  portion  of  this  C-M  zone  is  in  residential  use. 

Also  a school  occupies  a large  site  in  the  C-M  area.  This 
strip  of  heavy  commercial  zoning  has  a negative  impact  upon 
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the  residential  environment  of  the  area  by  permitting  uses 
whose  activities  are  basically  incompatible  with  residential 
use.  Residents  feel  that  the  area  should  be  rezoned  to 
residential  use,  and  the  existing  commercial  use  be  relocated. 

A number  of  residential  buildings  are  scattered 
throughout  the  northern  industrially  zoned  areas  of  the 
Mission.  Many  of  these  buildings  are  clustered  together, 
forming  small  residential  neighborhoods.  These  scattered 
residential  pockets  contain  mostly  older  buildings  with  large 
lower-cost  housing  and  many  appear  to  be  occupied  by  families 
with  children.  The  present  zoning  does  not  protect  these 
residential  buildings  from  the  intrusion  of  adjacent  industry. 

The  loss  of  these  buildings,  even  those  in  substandard  condi- 
tion, would  cause  immediate  hardship  and  severe  relocation 
problems.  Residents  have  asked  that  these  scattered  resi- 
dential uses,  particularly  the  clusters,  be  evaluated  as  to 
the  need  they  serve,  their  feasibility  of  rehabilitation, 
the  availability  of  comparable  housing  elsewhere  in  the 
Mission,  and  the  ability  of  the  housing  to  function  as  a 
suitable  living  space,  given  adequate  buffering  and  environ- 
mental protection. 

In  light  of  the  minimal  amount  of  new  housing  being 
developed  in  the  Mission,  residents  have  asked  for  zoning 
incentives  that  would  stimulate  new  housing  construction  which 
is  both  compatible  with  the  present  character  of  the  Mission 
and  which  meet  the  needs  of  Mission  residents. 

Only  323  units  of  new  housing  have  been  constructed  in 
the  Mission  from  1969-1973.  The  majority  of  these  units  have 
been  directed  to  the  single  person  and  cost  more  than  most 
Mission  residents  can  afford.  There  is  a need  to  stimulate 
new  housing  construction  in  the  Mission,  particularly  on 
sites  which  are  presently  vacant  or  where  an  existing  building(s) 
cannot  be  rehabilitated.  However,  there  is  a need  to  ensure 
that  there  be  a balance  in  the  new  housing  developed  and 
that  a variety  of  unit  types  be  developed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  singles,  elderly,  and  small,  and  large  families.  Residents 
have  indicated  that  flexible  parking,  setback,  and  rear 
yard  requirements  might  be  acceptable  in  order  to  encourage 
certain  types  of  development.  There  is  also  substantial 
concern  in  the  community  that  better  controls  be  placed  upon 
the  scale  and  design  of  new  development  to  ensure  development 
which  is  compatible  with  the  character  of  the  surrounding  area. 

Many  parts  of  the  Mission  contain  a mixture  of  land  uses 
including  housing,  schools,  industry,  commercial  use,  and 
housing  over  commercial  intermixed  on  each  block.  It  is 
particularly  difficult  to  zone  areas  such  as  these  without 
creating  a large  number  of  non-conforming  uses  or  leaving 
other  uses  unprotected.  These  areas,  particularly  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Mission,  may  need  to  be  zoned  for 
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mixed  use  in  which  development  is  regulated  by  means  of 
performance  standard. 

IV.  Non-Resident ial  Uses 


A number  of  non-conforming  uses  (as  defined  by  the 
City  Planning  Code)  exist  in  residential  areas  of  the  Mission. 
These  uses  range  from  grocery  stores  to  contractors  storage 
yards.  Many  of  the  smaller  and  pedestrian-oriented  uses, 
such  as  the  "Mom  & Pop"  grocery  stores,  provide  a needed 
service  in  the  area  while  not  disrupting  the  residential 
environment.  Residents  feel  that  existing  uses  such  as  the 
grocery  stores  should  be  considered  for  designation  as  a 
permitted  or  conditional  use  in  residential  areas  of  the 
Mission.  However,  since  there  are  already  a large  number  of 
such  uses  scattered  throughout  the  Mission,  and  a large  amount 
of  land  zoned  for  commercial  use  in  close  proximity  to  resi- 
dential areas,  the  expansion  of  non-res ident ial  uses  into 
new  sites  should  probably  not  be  permitted  by  zoning  unless 
special  circumstances  exist. 

V . Conclusion 

The  major  zoning  issues  in  the  Mission  District  are 
development  of  controls  that  protect  existing  viable 
residential  buildings  from  incompatible  non-res ident ial 
uses,  that  promote  preservation  and  enhancement  of  desirable 
older  dwellings-  particularly  where  such  dwellings  provide 
housing  for  low-and-moderate-income  families  and  indivi- 
duals, that  promote  new  housing  on  sites  that  will  not  result 
in  premature  removal  of  existing  housing  and  that  will  be 
compatible  with  older  nearby  housing,  that  will  retain 
existing  neighborhood  serving  businesses,  and  that,  while 
recognizing  the  parking  needs  of  residents  and  businesses 
in  the  Mission,  will  protect  residential  properties  from  the 
environmental  problems  that  result  from  an  unwarranted 
and  inadequately  controlled  proliferation  of  parking. 
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POTRERO  PLANNING  DISTRICT  #9 


The  following  is  a summary  of  issues  in  the  Potrero  Plan- 
ning District  that  neighborhood  organizations  and  interested 
citizens  have  indicated  to  the  Department  of  City  Planning 
should  be  addressed  in  the  Residential  Zoning  Study . 

These  views  were  obtained  during  the  last  seven  months 
from  neighborhood  meetings  held  with  the  Department  to  discuss 
residential  zoning,  questionaires  completed  by  neighborhood 
residents,  and  other  written  comments  from  residents  to  the 
Department,  Additionally,  planners  in  the  Department  who 
have  served  as  liaisons  to  neighborhoods  have  helped  interpret 
concerns  expressed  by  neighborhood  residents. 

This  summary  is  believed  to  be  a reasonably  complete 
representation  of  neighborhood-wide  issues.  However,  the 
Department  expects  that  there  are  residents  who  hold  different 
opinions  and  perceive  different  issues  than  the  various  groups 
and  individuals  who  have  thus  far  been  involved.  Additionally, 
there  may  be  issues  of  a more  specific  nature  related  to  in- 
dividual properties  that  have  not  been  addressed  because  of 
the  neighborhood-wide  orientation  of  this  paper.  Comments 
on,  and  additions  to,  the  issues  included  in  this  paper  will 
be  welcome  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  study. 

The  Potrero  Hill  area  is  physically  isolated  from  other 
residential  areas  of  the  City.  The  area  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  South-of -Market  industrial  area,  the  south  by 
the  Bayshore  industrial  area,  the  west  by  the  James  Lick 
Freeway.  Its  eastern  border  is  the  industrial  area  and  docks 
along  the  bay. 

It  should  be  noted  that  while  these  planning  district 
boundaries  are  reflected  in  the  census  tracts,  many  residents 
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claim  Potrero  Avenue  as  the  traditional  western  extreme  of 
Potrero.  Furthermore  the  "core"  residential  area  is  restricted 
by  the  280  freeway  on  the  east  and  17th  street  on  the  north. 

The  only  residential  area  outside  this  core  is  the  small 
community  known  as  Dog  Patch.  It  is  constituted  by  several 
houses  in  an  area  bounded  by  Mariposa,  Iowa,  25th  street, 
and  Illinois,  but  primarily  between  20th  street  and  23rd 
street  on  Tennessee. 

Neighborhood  organizations  from  the  Potrero  District  who 
have  expressed  interest  in  the  Residential  Zoning  Study  are; 

Potrero  Boosters  & Merchants  Association 
Potrero  Beautification  Group,  Inc. 

Potrero  Hill  Community  Government 
Potrero  Hill  League  of  Active  Neighbors 
Potrero  Hill  Neighborhood  House 
Potrero  Hill  Residents  & Home  Owners.  Council 


I . Population 


The  1970  population  statistics  show  that  Potrero  Hill 
had  a greater  proportion  of  single,  middle-aged  residents 
without  children  than  the  City  as  a whole.  Residents  have 
noted  a population  change  in  this  direction  over  the  last 
five  years,  and  that  there  are  now  fewer  couples  with  children 
and  more  couples  without  children,  more  singles  and  fewer 
elderly. 

The  various  neighborhood  groups  on  the  Hill  are  widely 
split  with  respect  to  opinions  concerning  the  future  of 
Potrero  Hill.  While  there  is  agreement  on  some  basic  isuues, 
these  groups  express  opposite  opinions  regarding  the  future 
population  makeup  and  types  of  new  development. 

Potrero  Total  City 


Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Total  Population 

-1960 

11,810 

100.0 

740,316 

100.0 

-1970 

9,957 

100.0 

715,674 

100.0 

Percent  Change  (1960 

-1970) 

-15.7% 

-3.3% 

Population  Age  0-18 

1,428 

14.3 

170,215 

23.8 

Population  Age  65+ 

801 

8.0 

99,738 

13.9 

Total  Number  of 

Households 

9,880 

100.0 

295,174 

100.0 

Number  of  Families 

2,390 

24.2 

164,436 

55.7 

Families  with 

children  under  18 

1,288 

13.0 

68,670 

23.6 
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II.  Neighborhood  Character  and  Quality 

Most  residents  of  Potrero  like  the  area  and  prefer  to 
live  there.  They  believe  that  it  is  a unique  area  of  the  City. 
Many  describe  it  as  a village  within  a city  and  believe  it  to 
have  the  best  weather  of  any  district  of  the  city. 

Residents  talk  of  "mix"  in  describing  the  virtues  of 
Potrero.  They  expect  the  new  zoning  laws  to  maintain  and 
promote  the  diversity  of  architecture,  uses,  ethnic  and  racial 
groups,  economic  classes,  ages  and  family  types.  The  low  and 
medium  density  nature  of  development  and  the  scale  and  char- 
acter of  existing  development  are  considered  major  attributes 
of  Potrero  Hill  as  are  its  views. 

There  is  wide-spread  dislike  of  the  housing  project.  Many 
do  not  like  any  public  housing  or  the  people  in  it,  others  feel 
the  project  in  Potrero  is  dehumanizing  and  offensive.  Many 
cribe  racial  tension,  crime,  and  a lack  of  interest  by 
potential  purchasers  and  developers  to  the  presence  of  the 
project.  The  flight  of  middle-class  families,  not  yet  complete 
in  Potrero,  disturbs  many  and  is  a trend  they  feel  must  be 
arrested . 

III . Housing 


An  examination  of  existing  housing  statistics  reveals 
clearly  the  character  of  Potrero  Hill.  Sixty-three  percent 
of  the  living  units  are  in  single  and  two-unit  buildings  and 
88%  of  residentially  used  land  is  used  for  single  and  two- 
family  dwellings. 

Residents  of  the  Kill  seem  to  agree  that  much  of  the 
housing  stock  is  sound  and  should  be  rehabilitated  rather  than 
replaced,  and,  if  replacement  is  to  occur,  it  should  be  of 
low  density. 

There  is  much  iconcern  over  the  condition  of  housing  on 
Potrero  Hill  and  in  Dogpatch.  Some  fear  that  a situation 
in  which  housing  would  continue  to  deteriorate  could  result 
in  substantial  redevelopment  not  in  character  with  the  Hill. 

In  the  case  of  the  Dogpatch  area,  deteriorating  housing  could 
foresee  the  end  of  residential  use  in  that  area  since  little 
private  investment  has  occurred  recently  in  that  community. 

Residents  of  both  Potrero  Hill  and  Dogpatch  claim  that 
they  have  experienced  difficulty  in  obtaining  bank  loans  for 
rehabilitation  of  housing  and  believe  there  may  be  a formal 
policy  against  loans  in  this  area.  If  this  is  the  case, 
maintenance  of  the  existing  housing  stock  may  be  difficult. 
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Approximately  650  units  of  public  housing  are  on  the 
south  and  east  sides  of  Potrero  Hill,  This  housing  exists  as 
an  enclave  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  Hill  and  is  the  most 
distant  area  from  available  commercial  and  community  services. 
Some  of  these  units  are  in  deteriorating  condition. 

The  presence  of  a very  large  water  tank  at  the  south  base 
of  Potrero  Hill  makes  many  of  the  public  housing  units  undesir  - 
able.  In  some  instances  the  tank,  blocks  all  views  from  these 
units. 


Existing  Housing 


Total  Number  of  Housing  Units 
In  Structures  with; 

1 unit 

2 unit 
3-4  units 
5-49  units 
50+  units 

Potrero  Zoning  Districts 

Total  Acres  ....... 

Net  Acres 

(excluding  streets 

Zoning 

R-1-0 

R-l 

R-2 

R-3 

R-3.5 

R-4 

R-5 

R-C 

C 

M 

P 


Number 

Percent 

Acres 

3,839 

100.0 

110.84 

1,465 

38.16 

68.30 

969 

25.24 

29.23 

468 

12.19 

9.49 

929 

24.20 

3.82 

8 

.21 

0 

by  Land 

Acreage 

1,132. 

,01 

803.85 

Net  Acres 

Acres  Vacant 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

175.83 

14.73 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3.28 

.08 

613.88 

17.06 

13.95 

- 

III.  Hew  Construction 


Potrero  Hill  neighborhood  organizations  appear  to  agree 
that  if  new  development  is  to  uccur  on  the  Hill" it  should  reflect 
existing  scale  and  character.  There  is,  however,  considerable 
disagreement  over  whether  new  development  should  occur,  and 
which  population  groups  it  should  be  for.  Some  claim  that 
Potrero  Hill  is  losing  its  middle  class  and  that  this  spells 
disaster  for  the  area,  therefore,  new  development  should  strive 
to  bring  back  families  and  the  well-to-do.  Others  claim  that 
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new  development  for  such  groups  would  raise  property  values 
and  rents,  forcing  lower  income  residents  out  of  the  area; 
and,  therefore,  new  development  should  provide  an  appropriate 
amount  of  lower  rent  housing. 

Neighborhood  organizations  have  pointed  out  that  the  R-3 
zoning  classification  covering  the  Hill  allows  a much  higher 
intensity  development  than  that  which  currently  predominates. 
In  general,  they  have  expressed  the  desire  that  new  zoning 
should  be  more  reflective  of  existing  development. 

IV.  Non-Residential  Uses 


Many  residents  would  like  zoning  to  encourage  community 
service  facilities  of  all  kinds.  Those  would  range  from  child 
care  centers  to  laundromats.  The  effort  to  obtain  these  must 
be  broad,  but  zoning  should  in  no  way  discourage  the  creation 
of  facilities  which  could  be  of  help  to  areas  like  the  housing 
project. 

Potrero  people  seem  to  enjoy  the  mixing  of  residences  and 
small  shops.  They  like  the  family  businesses  and  the  present 
dimensions  of  the  commercial  districts.  It  is  therefore  likely 
they  would  not  be  opposed  to  some  more  mixed  use. 

Mom  and  Pop  stores,  groceries  and  others  which  provide 
any  immediate  servicing,  are  well-liked  and  well-used  on  Potrero. 
Their  retention  is  the  issue  on  which  there  is  the  most  unani- 
mous feeling.  They  are  a formal  community  service  facility  and 
many  people  believe  there  whould  be  more. 

The  relationship  of  Potrero  to  the  industrial  zone  is  very 
important.  Many  people  express  a feeling  that  the  residential 
area  should  be  protected  from  industrial  noise,  smell  and 
parking.  Many  people  are  offended  by  the  sight  of  rundown 
factories ,and  housing  project  people  are  abused  by  the  view 
of  the  Freeway  and  the  huge  tanks.  It  should  be  clear  that  - 
most  people  are  not  offended  by  the  industrial  area  per  se. 

They  in  fact  like  the  mix  of  activity.  But  some  concern  for 
urban  beauty  and  incompatible  activities  in  industrial  areas 
ought  to  be  reflected  in  zoning. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  opposition  to  housing  in  indus- 
trial areas  if  enough  precautions  can  be  taken.  Many  people 
from  all  parts  of  Potrero  see  Dogpatch  as  a viable,  interesting 
community  whose  deterioration  should  be  arrested  and  whose 
existence  within  the  industrial  area  should  be  protected. 

Several  people  have  suggested  that  the  many  vacant  ware- 
houses and  structures  in  the  industrial  area  be  turned  into 
housing,  community  facilities,  small  studios,  or  shops. 
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Many  people  express  concern  about  travel  to  and  within 
Potrero.  It  is  necessary  to  go  elsewhere  for  many  things. 

Bus  service,  attractive  exits  to  the  area,  and  access  to  them 
should  be  provided.  There  should  be  access  to  the  shoreline. 
Noise  of  the  vehicles  on  the  hills  is  a problem  for  some. 

Parking  is  more  a potential  than  a current  problem.  Most 
people  say  they  have  enough  space  for  themselves  but  outsiders 
occasionally  make  the  situation  difficult.  Virtually  all  would 
be  against  a community  parking  facility  or  special  assessment 
district. 

V.  Zoning  Procedures 


Some  concern  is  expressed  for  the  present  zoning  process. 
More  community  involvement  and  community  control  has  been  de- 
manded by  some.  Suggestions  have  included:  a community  zoning 

board,  that  each  building  be  voted  upon  by  the  neighbors,  that 
each  lot  be  handled  as  a variance,  or  that  the  Commission  hold 
a hearing  in  an  area  on  each  item  from  that  area.  At  the  very 
least  there  must  be  more  contact  between  DCP  and  the  community 
on  zoning  matters. 
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South  Bayshore  Planning  District  #10 


The  following  is  a summary  of  issues  in  the  South  Bayshore  Planning  District 
that  neighborhood  organizations  and  interested  citizens  have  indicated  to  the 
Department  of  City  Planning  should  be  addressed  in  the  Residential  Zoning  Study. 

These  views  were  obtained  during  the  last  seven  months  from  neighborhood 
meetings  held  with  the  Department  to  discuss  residential  zoning,  questionaires 
completed  by  neighborhood  residents,  and  other  written  comments  from  residents, 
to  the  Department.  Additionally,  planners  in  the  Department  who  have  served 
as  liaisons  to  neighborhoods  have  helped  interpret  concerns  expressed  by 
neighborhood  residents. 

This  summary  is  believed  to  be  a reasonably  complete  representation  of 
neighborhood-wide  issues.  However,  the  Department  expects  that  there  are  residents 
who  hold  different  opinions  and  perceive  different  issues  than  the  various  groups 
and  individuals  who  have  thus  far  been  involved.  Additionally,  there  may  be  issues 
of  a more  specific  nature  related  to  individual  properties  that  have  not  been 
addressed  because  of  the  neighborhood-wide  orientation  of  this  paper.  Comments  on, 
and  additions  to,  the  issues  included  in  this  paper  will  be  welcome  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  study. 

The  South  Bayshore  is  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  city.  It  is  bounded 
generally  by  the  Bay  to  the  east,  the  San  Francisco  County  Line  to  the  south, 
the  James  Lick  Freeway  to  the  west  and  25th  Street  to  the  north.  The  main 
residential  communities  comprising  the  South  Bayshore  District  are  Hunters  Point, 
the  Bayview,  Bret  Harte  and  Silver  Terrace. 

Neighborhood  organizations  from  the  South  Bayshore  which  have  expressed 
interest  in  the  Residential  Zoning  Study  include: 

The  Shafter  Avenue  Residents  Club 
Bayview  Civic  Club 

Bayview-Hunters  Point  Joint  Housing  Committee 
Bayview-Hunters  Point  Community  Coordinating  Council 
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I Population 


The  population  of  the  South  Bayshore  District,  as  represented  by  the  1970 
Census,  continued  to  decrease  in  that  decade,  a trend  begun  in  the  1950's.  From 
a peak  population  of  fifty-one  thousand  in  1950  the  area  had  thirty  thousand 
people  in  1970.  Some  of  the  reason  for  this  considerable  decline  was  the  loss 
of  employment  attributable  to  the  decline  in  the  1940's  and  1950's  of  war  related 
industry  and  naval  operations.  Much  of  this  population  decrease  resulted  from 
out-migration  by  whites,  and  in  consequence  the  area's  black  population  increased 
proportionally.  The  important  issue,  however,  is  that  the  District  has  remained 
one  of  the  City's  main  family  areas.  Eighty-two  percent  of  all  households  are 
family  households  and  this  compares  to  only  56%  for  the  city  as  a whole.  The 
area  has  one  of  the  lowest  percentage  of  elderly  of  any  district  in  the  City,  and 
one  of  the  higher  percentages  of  children. 


Clearly  the  population  to  be  served  in  this  District 

in  terms  of 

appropriate 

housing  are  families  with  and 

without 

children. 

South  Bayshore 

Total 

City 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Total  Population 

-1960 

37,486 

100.0 

740,316 

100.0 

-1970 

30,064 

100.0 

715,674 

100.0 

Percent  Change  (1960-1970) 

-19.8 

•3.3 

Population  Age  0-18 

11,938 

39.7 

170,215 

23.8 

Population  Age  65+ 

2,016 

6.7 

99,738 

13.9 

Total  Number  of  Households 

8,601 

100.0 

295,174 

100.0 

Number  of  Families 

7048 

81.9 

164,436 

55.7 

Families  w/children 

4086 

47.5 

68,670 

23.6 

under  18 


II  Neighborhood  Character  and  Quality 

Due  to  its  distance  from  the  downtown  area,  its  proximity  to  the  waterfront 
and  the  presence  of  the  Hunter's  Point  Shipyards,  much  of  the  South  Bayshore 
District  residential  community  was  formed  around  industrial  areas.  Less  expensive 
land  and  industrial  employment  opportunities  inevitably  contributed  to  the  area's 
residential  development. 

However,  the  consequences  of  this  historical  development  has  resulted  in 
certain  negative  aspects  of  neighborhood  character  and  quality.  Residents  of  the 
area  have  frequently  expressed  their  frustration  over  the  undesireable  effects  of 
some  industries  and  marginally  used  land  such  as  open  air  uses.  Little  actual 
buffering  exists  to  separate  industrial  land  from  residential  areas,  and  the 
truck  traffic  and  debris  from  some  industrial  users  is  particularly  obnoxious  to 
residents  in  the  Bayview  area. 
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The  Hunters  Point  Redevelopment  Project  has  changed  and  created  its  own 
character  on  Hunters  Point  Ridge.  The  Redevelopment  area  is  largely  outside  the 
purview  of  the  current  residential  zoning  study. 

Silver  Terrace  has  a character  and  quality  similar  to  parts  of  the  Outer 
Mission  and  Oceanview  Districts.  This  area  provides  excellant  views  in  all 
directions  and  is  a prominant  focal  area  culminating  at  its  peak  with  the 
St.  Josephs  Orphanage.  Here,  the  housing  is  predominantly  single  family  and 
well  maintained  on  pleasant  streets. 

The  Bret  Harte  area  of  the  Bayshore  District  is  also  a single  family  area, 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Bayview,  it  is  intermixed  with  industrial  uses. 

However,  in  the  Bret  Harte  area  such  uses  do  not  appear  to  be  as  disruptive  or 
obnoxious  since  most  uses  are  totally  enclosed  in  buildings. 

Ill  Housing 

For  the  Bayshore  District  as  a whole  that  housing  stock  is  predominantly 
single  family.  Single  family  housing  occupies  287  out  of  327  acres  of  residentiall> 
used  land.  A significant  number  of  housing  units  is  in  the  category  of  5 to  49 
unit  structures.  Almost  in  entirely  these  consist  of  public  housing,  such  as  may 
be  found  in  Alice  Griffith  and  Hunters  Point  areas. 


Existing  Housing 


Total  Number  of  Housing  Units 

Number 

Percent 

Acres 

In  Structures  with: 

8863 

100.0 

327.80 

1 unit 

5469 

61.7 

287;36 

2 units 

1192 

13.5 

28.96 

3-4  units 

450 

5.1 

7.49 

5-49  units 

1708 

19.3 

3.99 

50+  units 

44 

.5 

S uth  Bayshore  Zoning  Districts  by  Land  Acreage 


Total  Acres  . . 

Net  Acres  

(excluding  streets) 

Zoning 

Net  Acres 

Acres  Vacant 

R-l-D 

2.53 

.06 

R-l 

349.86 

59.06 

R-2 

163.27 

6.45 

R-3 

110.87 

30.04 

R-3.5 

0 

0 

R-4 

0 

0 

R-5 

0 

0 

R-C 

0 

0 

C 

31.12 

4.52 

M 

1966.86 

944.02 

P 

501.45 

- 
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New  Construction 


Compared  to  other  areas  of  the  City  there  is  a significant  amount  of  vacant 
land  in  the  South  Bayshore.  Much  of  this  is  zoned  R-l  for  single  family  housing. 
Neighborhood  sentiment  does  not  appear  to  be  particularly  strong  for  or  against 
new  development  per  se.  Additional  comments  from  community  residents  is 
particularly  necessary  in  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  and  type  of  new  construction 
acceptable.  Development  of  two-family  buildings  may  be  appropriate  in  some  areas. 

Some  impetus  for  new  development  may  occur  following  the  completion  of  the 
Shoreline  Park  in  the  South  Basin  area.  Yet,  in  many  ways  the  pre-conditions  for 
private  development  may  not  yet  be  suitable.  Although  the  City's  Comperhensive 
Plan  proposes  residential  development  on  the  south  side  of  Bay  View  Hill,  this 
area  is  still  zoned  M-l,  and  no  developers  have  shown  an  interest  in  residential 
development  of  the  area.  The  South  Bayshore  is  seriously  deficient  in  community 
commercial  opportunities.  Third  Street,  the  major  commercial  district  in  the  area 
has  not  developed  the  full  range  of  convenience  commercial  service  necessary  for 
residents.  An  increase  in  such  services  is  particularly  desireable  to  residents. 

Non-Residential  Uses 


As  stated,  non-residential  uses  in  the  South  Bayshore  are  present  throughout 
the  area.  In  the  Bayview  area  and  in  the  South  Basin  area  many  of  these  are 
industrial  open  air;  uses  which  because  of  their  location  generate  traffic  through 
neighborhoods,  particularly  on  Shaf  ter  ..Avenue  and  Griffth,  Ingals  and  Palou  Streets. 
The  latter  three  streets  are  the  main  feeder  streets  fco  the  Naval  Shipyard's 
south  entrance.  Any  reuse  and  intensification  of  the  Shipyards  could  pose  a serious 
transportation  problem  for  this  residential  area. 

Residents  of  Bret  Harte  know  well  the  frustration  of  traffic  through 
neighborhoods  as  traffic  to  Candlestick  Park  is  extremely  heavy  and  is  routed  on 
Gilman  Avenue  during  sports  events. 

The  large  amounts  of  vacant  industrial  land  in  the  Bayview,  Bret  Harte  areas 
may  need  further  examination  of  the  appropriateness  of  the  industrial  zoning.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  light  of  the  proposed  Shoreline  Park. 

Residents  of  Hunters  Point  are  extremely  concerned  about  the  non-residential 
uses  in  the  Toland  Industrial  area.  Two  general  issues  have  been  raised  by 
residents.  One,  is  the  concern  over  the  non-residential  use  of  Third  Street  in 
the  area  of  Galvez  and  Innes  Avenues.  Third  Street  is  zoned  industrial  to  LaSalle 
Avenue.  Residents  claim  this  is  not  an  appropriate  zoning  because  of  the  proximity 
of  residential  uses.  A recent  application  for  an  automobile  dismantling  operation 
fronting  on  Third  Street  brought  strong  opposition  from  residents. 

The  second  general  issue  raised  by  Hunters  Point  residents  is  that  the  view 
corridor  from  the  hill  looks  over  the  Toland  Industrial  area.  Accordingly,  some 
screening  of  industrial  uses  is  desired. 
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Zoning  itself  is  not  the  most  important  issue  in  the  South  Bayshore  as 
zoning  is  limited  in  what  it  can  do.  There  are  areas,  however,  where  existing 
zoning  needs  re-examination,  particularly  the  industrial  area  on  Third  at  Galvez 
and  in  the  South  Basin  area.  Also,  more  information  from  residents  is  needed  to 
determine  their  attitudes  concerning  the  intensity  of  new  development  whether, 
for  example,  they  desire  the  area  to  permit  only  family  oriented  dwellings  or 
whether  same  housing  households  without  children  is  also  needed. 

Where  zoning  could  encourage  additional  community  commercial  development 
on  Third  Street,  this  appears  desireable  to  residents. 

However,  the  issues  which  seem  of  particular  concern  to  residents  are  the 
elimination  of  traffic  through  neighborhoods,  screening  of  industrial  uses,  and 
improving  the  commercial  image  of  Third  Street  through  major  renovation  and 
beautification  programs. 
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Bernal  Heights  Planning  District  #11 

The  following  is  a summary  of  issues  in  the  Bernal  Heights 
Planning  District  that  neighborhood  organizations  and  inter- 
ested citizens  have  indicated  to  the  Department  of  City 
Planning  should  be  addressed  in  the  Residential  Zoning  Study. 

These  views  were  obtained  during  the  last  seven  months 
from  neighborhood  meetings  held  with  the  Department  to  discus's 
residential  zoning,  questionnaires  completed  by  neighborhood 
residents,  and  other  written  comments  from  residents  to  the 
Department.  Additionally,  planners  in  the  Department  who  have 
served  as  liaisons  to  neighborhoods  have  helped  interpret 
concerns  expressed  by  neighborhood  residents. 

This  summary  is  believed  to  be  a reasonably  complete  rep- 
resentation of  neighborhood-wide  issues.  However,  the  Depart- 
ment expects  that  there  are  residents  who  hold  different 
opinions  and  perceive  different  issues  than  the  various  groups 
and  individuals  who  have  thus  far  been  involved.  Additionally, 
there  may  be  issues  of  a more  specific  nature  related  to 
individual  properties  that  have  not  been  addressed  because 
of  the  neighborhood-wide  orientation  of  this  paper.  Comments 
on,  and  additions  to,  the  issues  included  in  this  paper  will 
be  welcome  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  study. 

Approximately  in  the  center  of  San  .Francisco,  Bernal 
Heights  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Army  Street,  on  the  east 
by  the  James  Lick  Freeway,  on  the  south  by  the  Southern  Free- 
way and  on  the  west  by  San  Jose  Avenue.  (See  attached  map  for 
specific  boundaries) . 
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Organizations  from  Bernal  Heights  interested  in  the 
Residential  Zoning  Study  are. 

Alabama-Ripley  Block  Clubs 
Bernal  Heights  Association 

Communities  of  the  Outer  Mission  Org. , Inc . (COMO) 

Precita  Valley  Block  Clubs 

Northwest  Bernal  Block  Club 

Nanny  Goat  Hill  Neighbors 

Peralta-Holladay  Block  Club 


I . Population 

Although  primarily  a family  neighborhood,  Bernal  Heights 
is  the  living  area  for  a relatively  wide  range  of  population 
groups.  Different  from  the  Outer  Mission  Planning  District 
adjacent  to  the  south,  Bernal  Heights  has  received  an  influx 
of  younger  singles  and  couples  in  the  last  five  years.  Although 
residents  perceive  the  area  as  a place  with  many  elderly  res- 
idents, statistics  show  less  than  10%  of  the  population  as 
elderly  in  1970.  More  than  50%  of  the  homes  are  owner-occupied. 

The  residents  like  and  desire  the  present  number  and  mix 
of  population.  Although  they  do  not  feel  overcrowded,  they 
do  not  think  the  area  could  accommodate  a significant  increase 
in  population. 


Bernal 

Heights 

San  Francisco 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Total  Population 

(1960)  23,266 

100.0 

740,316 

100.0 

(1970)  23,623 

100.0 

715,674 

100.0 

Percent  Change 

(1960-1970) 

1.5 

3.3 

Population  age 

18 

and  under 

7,500 

31.7 

170,215 

23.8 

Population  age 

64 

and  over 

2,270 

9.6 

99,738 

13.9 

Total  Number  of  Households 

(1970) 

7,815 

100.0 

295,174 

100.0 

Number  of  families  5,687 

Number  of  families  with 

72.8 

164,436 

100.0 

children 

2,983 

38.2 

68,670 

23.6 

II.  Neighborhood  Character  and  Quality 

The  Bernal  Heights  Planning  District  is 

an  area  of 

narrow 

lots  and  streets,  full  of  visually  charming  Victorian  and  post- 
Victorian  cottages.  There  are  spectacular  views  in  places. 

A portion  of  Bernal  Heights  slopes  steeply  down  to  freeways  and 
industrial  development. 
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This  is  an  area  of  predominantly  single-family  homes, 
with  some  duplexes  and  apartments.  The  neighborhood  feels 
there  are  many  homes  worthy  of  retention  because  of  archi- 
tectural or  historic  significance.  Some  of  these  homes  were 
recognized  by  the  Junior  League  Survey  of  Historical  and 
Architecturally  Significant  Buildings  in  1968.  However,  many 
of  the  buildings  are  not  of  the  grand  scale  of  the  mansions  in 
other  areas  of  the  City, such  as  the  Mission  District  and 
Pacific  Heights;  thus  these  buildings  have  not  been  formally 
recognized.  Residents  have  expressed  a strong  desire  to 
protect  the  character  and  scale  of  these  smaller  dwellings. 

Many  of  these  older  dwellings  have  been  renovated  recently 
under  the  Federally  Assisted  Code  Enforcement  (FACE)  program 
that  was  conducted  in  part  of  Bernal  Heights.  Such  renovation 
might  be  spread  to  the  southern  part  of  Bernal  Heights  under 
the  recently  established  Residential  Assistance  Program  (RAP) . 

Ill . Housing  and  New  Construction 

There  is  a substantial  amount  of  land  presently  zoned 
either  R~2  (Two-Family)  or  R-3  (Low  Density  Multiple  Residential) 
although  most  of  the  existing  development  is  single-family 
homes.  Thus  residents  of  this  hilly  area  fear  that  new 
development  will  be  out  of  scale  and  character  with  the 
existing  neighborhood.  Residents  feel  that  higher  density 
development,  partially  because  of  the  narrow  streets,  cannot 
be  accommodated.  In  existing  development,  rear  yards  are 
minimal,  and  front  yard  setbacks  are  uncommon.  The  interim 
residential  controls  may  not  be  in  keeping  with  existing 
older  development. 

Problem  areas  noted  by  residents  are  isolated  large  parcels 
in  the  R-3  zone.  Because  rents  must  be  low,  the  standard  of 
construction  for  new  apartment  buildings  has  tended  to  be 
low,  and  maintenance  of  rental  units  tends  to  be  minimal 
also,  residents  feel.  It  appears  that,  in  order  to  get  an 
acceptable  return  on  investments,  developers  have  felt  compel- 
led to  build  to  the  limit  of  density  and  height-bulk  controls. 
The  neighborhood  fears  that  the  “natural  evolution  in  zoning" 
referred  to  in  the  Planning  Department  slide  show  is  an 
evolution  to  higher  densities. 


Existing  Housing  Nuijiber  Percent 


Total  Number  of  Housing  Units 


8,149  100.0 

4,946  60.36 

1,717  20.95 

1,531  18.69 


1- unit  structures 

2 - unit  structures 
3+-unit  structures 


. 
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Zoning  Districts  by  Land  Acreage 


Acres 

Acres  Vacant 

Total  A.cres 

695.36 

Net  Acres  (excluding 

streets)  468.96 

Zoning 

(Net) 

(Met) 

R-l-D 

22.65 

.55 

R-l 

174.21 

23.00 

R-2 

100.41 

5.76 

R-3 

64.44 

2.14 

R-3.5 

0 

0 

R-4 

0 

0 

R-5 

0 

0 

R-C 

0 

0 

C 

32.58 

3.13 

M 

5.93 

0 

P 

60.31 

0 

IV.  Non-Residential  and 

Mixed  Uses 

Although  the  vast  majority  of  Bernal  Hill  is  zoned  for 
residential  development,  there  is  some  non-residential  zoning 
as  well.  Mission  Street  from  Highland  Avenue  to  Crescent 
Avenue  and,  again  at  the  intersection  of  Mission  St.  and 
Bosworth  and  Murray,  is  zoned  C-2  (Community  Retail)  and  is 
developed  accordingly. 

Cortland  Avenue,  from  Elsie  Street  to  Folsom  Street,  is 
also  zoned  C-2;  However,  the  actual  development  is  mixed 
residential  and  commercial » 

There  is  also  a strip  of  heavy  commercial  zoning  along 
Alemany  Blvd.;  residents  are  concerned  that  such  zoning  will 
bring  a development  which  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  resi- 
dential neighborhood. 

There  are  non-conforming  uses,  principally  mom-and-pop 
grocery  stores,  scattered  throughout  Bernal  Heights.  These 
are  not  seen  as  detrimental  to  the  area,  but  rather  as  an  im- 
portant necessity. 

Residential  uses  combined  in  buildings  with  commercial 
uses  are  also  seen  as  a desirable  part  of  Bernal  Heights  life. 
Although  some  residents  feel  that  there  is  too  much  commercial 
zoning  along  Cortland  Avenue,  nearly  all  residents  feel  that 
zoning  changes  in  the  commercial  districts  should  strengthen 
the  districts,  and  encourage  the  development  of  mixed  commercial 
-residential  development  having  a two^story  height  limit.  The 
existence  of  commercial  sub-districts  within  the  area  that 
function  as  neighborhood  business  enclaves  and  insure  the 
continuity  of  local  business,  is  seen  favorably  by  residents. 
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However,  residents  feel  they  should  have  safe-guards  that 
will  allow  them  to  control  the  kind  and  number  of  businesses 
in  the  area.  One  such  suggested  safe-guard  would  provide 
for  public  hearings  before  an  existing  commercial  occupancy 
in  this  area  changes  or  a new  one  is  established  in  order  to 
allow  consideration  of  resident  feelings  regarding  the  com- 
patibility of  the  proposed  occupancies  with  nearby  dwellings. 

V.  Conclusion 


A coalition  of  Bernal  Heights  block  clubs  have  proposed 
the  following  zoning  modifications  for  consideration  in  the 
Residential  Zoning  Study : 

.Maximum  development  for  the  area  should  be  roughly  two 
units  per  lot.  Current  R-3  Multiple-Family  zoned  areas  should 
be  reduced  to  R-2  Two-Family. 

.Those  portions  of  the  existing  R-2  zoned  districts, 
developed  primarily  as  single-family  areas,  should  be  rezoned 
to  R-l. 


.Zoning  in  the  area  should  preserve  the  existing  pattern 
of  development,  and  should  not  encourage  new  construction  or 
conversion  of  a more  intense  nature.  Existing  units  that 
exceed  the  new  zoning  regulations  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
on  a non-conforming  use  basis  until  the  normal  life  expectancy 
of  the  building  has  been  exceeded.  They  should  then  be 
demolished  and  lower  density  units  constructed  that  are  com- 
patible with  the  zoning  regulation  in  effect  at  that  time. 

.The  area  adjoining  Mission  and  Army  Streets  should  be 
zoned  in  a manner  consistent  with  maintaining  the  current' 
residential  mix  in  that  area.  Thus  the  R-3  areas  adjacent 
to  these  commercial  districts  should  not  be  treated  as  po- 
tential R-3. 5 areas,  but  rather  be  developed  in  harmony  with 
the  existing  neighborhood  housing  pattern. 

.Compulsory  public  hearings  should  be  required  for  new 
developments  of  more  than  one  lot  or  two  units.  The  purpose 
would  be  to  familiarize  residents  with  the  nature  of  the 
proposed  development.  In  addition,  the  following  conditions 
should  be  placed  on  new  development  of  more  than  one  lot  or 
two  units: 


a)  They  should  be  near  public  transit  routes. 

b)  They  should  include  sufficient  open  space 

to  meet  the  needs  of  tenants  and  their  children. 

c)  They  should  provide  three  parking  spaces  for 

every  additional  two  units  over  the  first  two. 
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Outer  Mission  Planning  District  $12 

The  following  is  a summary  of  issues  in  the  Outer  Mission 
Planning  District  that  neighborhood  organizations  and  interested 
citizens  have  indicated  to  the  Department  of  City  Planning  should 
be  addressed  in  the  Residential  Zoning  Study. 

These  views  were  obtained  during  the  last  seven  months  from 
neighborhood  meetings  held  with  the  Department  to  discuss  residen- 
tial zoning,  questionnaires  completed  by  neighborhood  residents, 
and  other  written  comments  from  residents  to  the  Department.  Addi- 
tionally, planners  in  the  Department  who  have  served  as  liaisons  to 
neighborhoods  have  helped  interpret  concerns  expressed  by  neighbor- 
hood residents. 

This  summary  is  believed  to  be  a reasonably  complete  represen- 
tation of  neighborhood-wide  issues.  However,  the  Department  expects 
that  there  are  residents  who  hold  different  opinions  and  perceive 
different  issues  than  the  various  groups  and  individuals  who  have 
thus  far  been  involved.  Additionally,  there  may  be  issues  of  a more 
specific  nature  related  to  individual  properties  that  have  not  been 
addressed  because  of  the  neighborhood-wide  orientation  of  this 
paper.  Comments  on,  and  additions  to,  the  issues  included  in  this 
paper  will  be  welcome  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  study* 

Covering  the  south  central  portion  of  San  Francisco,  the  Outer 
Mission  is  bordered  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  Southern  Freeway, 
on  the  west  by  the  James  Lick  Freeway  and  on  the  south  by  the  County 
line.  It  contains  four  distinct  neighborhoods;  Excelsior,  Crocker- 
Amazon,  Cayuga  and  Portola.  (See  attached  map  for  specific 
boundaries.)  Organizations  from  the  Outer  Mission  expressing 
interest  in  the  Residential  Zoning  Study  are: 

Communities  of  the  Outer  Mission  Org.,  Inc.  (COMO) 

Portola  Hts.  Voters  League 

I . Population 

The  Outer  Mission  is  a relatively  stable,  homogeneous  area  with 
one  of  the  highest  percentages  of  families  (as  a percent  of  total 
number  of  households)  of  any  neighborhood  in  the  city.  It  is 
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adamant  in  its  desire  to  remain  a family  neighborhood.  Because 
this  is  an  area  of  wide  streets,  long  lots  and  almost  exclusively 
single-family  homes,  it  does  not  feel  that  potential  overcrowding, 
congestion  or  overburdened  municipal  services  are  issues. 

Total  Population  for  the  Outer  Mission  1960 

Number  Percent 

City-Wide 

Total  Population  for  the  Outer  Mission  1960  (46,513) 


Planning  District 

(45,456) 

1970  50,097 

Percent  change  1960-1970 

Population  age  18  and  under 

14,170 

28.29 

Population  age  64  and  over 

6,963 

13.90 

Total  Number  of  Households 

16,975 

100.00 

Number  of  Families 

13,282 

78.24 

Number  of  Families  with  Children 

5,808 

34.22 

(Size  of  Household) 


II . Neighborhood  Character  and  Quality 

There  is  a strong  sense  of  neighborhood  identity  in  the  Outer 
Mission.  This  is  created  in  part  by  the  regular  street  pattern  and 
similarity  of  the  single- family  row  and  detached  homes,  and  in  part 
by  the  sense  of  pride  fostered  by  home  ownership  and  long-term 
residence  in  the  area.  Residents  also  identify  strongly  with  the 
presence  and  preservation  of  specific  schools,  parks  and  other 
landmarks  of  their  neighborhood.  In  fact,  they  often  express  satis- 
faction with  existing  housing  and  services,  provided  they  are  ade- 
quately maintained. 

A significant  increase  in  neighborhood  involvement  in  local 
government  affairs  has  been  noted  in  the  Outer  Mission  (including 
Bernal  Hts.)  within  the  last  year.  This  has  been,  in  a large  part, 
because  of  COMO,  Communities  of  the  Outer  Mission  Organization, 

Inc.,  and  umbrella  community  organizing  association  with  paid  and 
volunteer  staff  members.  Through  this  organization,  the  residents 
have  becor-j  involved  in  all  phases  of  protection  of  neighborhood 
character  and  quality-beautification  of  streets,  increased  police 
protection,  residential  rehabilitation,  etc. 
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III . Housing  and  New  Construction 


Existing  Housing 


Number 


Total  Number  of  housing  units  17,890 

1- unit  structures  14,635 

2- unit  structures  1,346 

3- f— unit  structures  1,909 


Zoning  Districts  by  Land  Acreage 
Total  Acres  2009.71 

Net  Acres  (Excluding  Streets)  1406.62 

Zoning  Acres  (Net)  Acres  Vacant  (Net) 


R-l-D 

41.37 

3.97 

R-l 

1035.38 

40.47 

R-2 

42.78 

1.19 

R-3 

28.36 

1.20 

R-3.5 

0 

0 

R-4 

0 

0 

R-5 

0 

0 

R-C 

0 

0 

C 

93.64 

7.72 

M 

2.13 

0 

P 

194.40 

The  Outer  Mission  is  zoned  R-l  one-family  residential  and  de- 
veloped accordingly.  Existing  front  setbacks  in  the  R-l  district 
are  presently  unprotected.  The  presence  of  illegal  second  and  third 
units  in  single-family  homes  is  also  an  important  issue.  The  sense 
of  the  neighborhood  at  this  point  is  that  these  units  should  be 
legalized  wherever  the  units  are  not  a safety  hazard  and  do  not 
detract  from  the  quality  of  the  nigh tborhood . More  intensive  scat- 
tered residential  development  exists  along  the  C-2  commercial  zoned 
districts  along  Mission  Street,  and  Geneva,  San  Bruno  and  Ocean 
Avenues.  Higher  density  residential  development  also  exists  along 
the  few  residential  streets  which  are  not  zoned  R-l  - Russia, 

Brazil,  and  blocks  of  Onondaga,  Sickles,  Guard  and  Silver  Avenues; 
however,  single-family  dwellings  still  are  the  predominant  develop- 
ment in  these  residential  districts.  There  will  be  increased  econo- 
mic pressure  to  develop  these  streets  to  the  maximum  allowable 
density.  Whether  such  development  will  benefit  the  Outer  Mission 


Percent 


81.80 

7.52 

10.67 
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is  unclear.  A few  strips  of  apartment  development  may  add  some 
important  housing  variety  to  the  area,  but  higher  density  develop- 
ment also  might  over-tax  parking  demand  and  other  services. 

Several  institutions  and  commercial  facilities  that  occupy 
sizable  pieces  of  land  may  be  abandoned  during  the  next  few  years 
— such  as  Simpson  Bible  College  and  a number  of  plant  nurseries— 
such  abandonments  would  create  opportunities  for  new  residential 
development.  Residents  of  the  Outer  Mission  have  expressed  a 
desire  to  have  new  residential  development  reflect  and  conform  to 
the  pattern  and  scale  of  existing  low  density  residential 
development . 

IV . Non-Resident ial  and  Mixed  Uses 


There  are  infrequent  non-r esidential  uses  scattered  throughout 
the  Outer  Mission.  Most  of  these  non-conforming  uses  are  commer- 
cial In  nature— from  ’’mom  and  pop"  grocery  stores  to  plant  nur- 
series— although  there  are  a few  major  institutions  such  as  the 
Jewish  Home  for  the  Aged  and  St.  Elizabeth’s  School. 

Neither  the  infrequent  non-conforming  uses  nor  the  institu- 
tions presently  concern  the  residents.  However,  because  the 
principal  commercial  strips  are  linear  and  on  the  periphery  of  the 
neighborhoods,  the  loss  of  pedestrian-oriented  small  shop  could  be 
a serious  loss. 

Commercial  areas  in  uutei  mission  are  areas  of  mixed-use 

development.  San  Bruno  Avenue  and  Mission  Street  have  many  apart- 
ments above  stores  while  Ocean  and  Geneva  Avenues  often  have  alter- 
nating homes  and  shops.  The  residents  approve  of  mixed  use  devel- 
opment along  their  commercial  strips.  Residents  view  the  strips 
as  neighborhood-supporting,  and  an  essential,  integral  part  of  the 
neighborhood.  Residents  view  with  great  alarm  the  decline  of 
neighborhood  shopping  strips  such  as  Geneva  Avenue. 

V . Major  District  Concerns 

Because  most  of  the  Outer  Mission  is  zoned  R-l,  the  major 

concerns  are  not  literally  zoning  issues.  The  major  issues  to  be 

addressed  by  the  RZS  in  the  Outer  Mission  are  the  potential  devel- 
opment along  the  strips  presently  zoned  R-3,  revitalization  of  the 

neighborhood  commercial  strips  and  maintenance  and  enhancement  of 
the  existing  pattern  and  scale  of  low  density  residential  develop- 
ment. Increased  resident  participation  in  the  decision-making 
process  is  an  issue  in  itself,  this  can  be  delt  with  effectively 
by  active  contact  with  block  clubs  at  important  points  in  the 
study . 
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Visitacion  Valley  Planning  District  #12a 


The  following  is  a summary  of  issues  in  the  Visitacion 
Valley  Planning  District  that  neighborhood  organizations 
and  interested  citizens  have  indicated  to  the  Department 
of  City  Planning  should  be  addressed  in  the  Residential 
Zoning  Study. 

These  views  were  obtained  during  the  last  seven  months 
from  neighborhood  meetings  held  with  the  Department  to 
discuss  residential  zoning,  questionnaires  completed  by 
neighborhood  residents,  and  other  written  comments  from 
residents  to  the  Department.  Additionally,  planners  in  the 
Department  who  have  served  as  liaisons  to  neighborhoods  have 
helped  interpret  concerns  expressed  by  neighborhood  residents. 

This  summary  is  believed  to  be  a reasonably  complete 
representation  of  neighborhood-wide  issues.  However,  the 
Department  expects  that  there  are  residents  who  hold  dif- 
ferent opinions  and  perceive  different  issues  than  the 
various  groups  and  individuals  who  have  thus  far  been 
involved.  Additionally,  there  may  be  issues  of  a more 
specific  nature  related  to  individual  properties  that  have 
not  been  addressed  because  of  the  neighborhood-wide  orien- 
tation of  this  paper.  Comments  on,  and  additions  to,  the 
issues  included  in  this  paper  will  be  welcome  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  study. 

At  the  southern  boundary  of  the  City,  the  Visitacion 
Valley  Planning  District  is  generally  bounded  on  the  south 
by  the  County  line,  on  the  east  by  James  Lick  Freeway  and 
Bayshore  Boulevard,  on  the  north  by  Mansell  Street,  and  on 
the  west  by  McLaren  Park.  (See  attached  map  for  specific 
boundaries) . 
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Organizations  expressing  interest  in  the  study; 

Visitacion  Valley  Improvement  Association 

All  Peoples’  Coalition  (an  umbrella  organization  of 
30-40  organizations) 

I.  Population 

Visitacion  Valley  is  a low  to  moderate  income  family 
area,  it  has  the  highest  percentage  of  family  households  of 
any  planning  district  in  San  Francisco.  It  experienced  an 
increase  in  population  between  1960  and  1970.  Although 
there  is  not  a feeligg  of  overcrowding,  most  residents  feel 
that  no  more  dwelling  units  should  be  accommodated  on  their 
blocks . 

The  neighborhood  is  young  in  the  sense  that  most  of 
the  homes  have  children  under  18.  This  aspect  is  different 
from  other  neighborhoods  such  as  the  Richmond  and  Sunset 
where  occupants  of  many  single  family  houses  are  at  a 
different  stage  of  life.  In  these  latter  neighborhoods  the 
children  have  reached  adulthood  and  moved  away,  often  leaving 
the  house  occupied  by  elderly  couples  or  singles.  In  Visi- 
tacion Valley,  Sunnydale  and  Little  Hollywood  there  are 
still  children  in  most  of  the  homes.  In  fact,  the  greatest 
change  in  the  last  five  years  noted  by  most  residents  was 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  couples  with,  children.  This 
pattern  is  expected  to  continue  and  zoning  controls  con- 
ducive to  providing  housing  suitable  for  families  will  be 
an  important  factor  in  the  consideration  of  potential  zoning 
districts . 


Visitacion  Valley  San  Francisco 
Number  Percent  Number  Percent 


Total  Population  (1960) 

740,316 

100.0 

(1970) 

15,481 

100.0 

715,674 

100.0 

Percent  of  change  (1960- 
Population  age  18 

1970) 

3.3 

and  under  (1970) 

Population  age  65 

6,119 

39.5 

170,215 

23.8 

and  over  (1970) 

1,123 

7.2 

99,738 

13.9 

Total  Number  of  Households 

(1970) 

4,719 

100.0 

295,174 

100.0 

Number  of  families 

3,979 

84.3 

164,436 

100.0 

Families  with  children 

2,424 

65.3 

68,670 

23.6 

II.  Neighborhood  Character  and  Quality 


This  Planning  District  has  no  single  homogeneous  char- 
acter or  quality,  but  rather,  within  the  district  are  a 
number  of  small  neighborhoods,  each  with  a clear  sense 
of  identity  and  character.  For  instance.  Little  Hollywood 
is  a single-family  neighborhood  with  a Mediterranean  flavor, 
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consisting  of  well -maintained  homes  and  modest  handsome 
landscaping. 

The  Sunnydale  Housing  Project,  the  largest  public 
housing  project  in  the  City,  built  as  temporary  housing 
for  the  duration  of  World  War  II,  constitutes  a neighbor- 
hood having  a completely  different  building  and  open  space 
scale  and  character.  The  buildings  in  this  neighborhood 
are  currently  in  an  alarming  state  of  disrepair.  Portions 
of  McLaren  Park  that  abut  the  Sunnydale  Project  are  un- 
developed and  unplanted;  thus  heavy  rains  cause  mudslides 
and  drainage  that  adversely  affect  residents  adjacent  to 
the  Park.  Residents  of  Sunnydale  believe  lack  of  planting 
within  the  project  aggravates  this  problem. 

Another  small  visually  distinct  "neighborhood'1  is  the 
Geneva  Terrace  Townhouses.  The  Townhouses,  built  in  the 
early  1960's  as  a planned  unit  development  having  common 
open  space  and  recreational  facilities,  are  handsome,  well- 
landscaped  brick,  single-family  row  houses.  Their  at- 
tractiveness is  currently  threatened  by  financial  problems 
within  the  property  owners'  association  which  has  been 
unable  to  collect  maintenance  dues  required  to  keep  the 
common  grounds  in  good  order.  Vandalism  by  youths  living 
in  the  Sunnydale  Project  and  adjacent  Geneva  Towers  is  a 
commonly  held  fear  among  townhouse  residents.  In  fact, 
this  vandalism  is  noted  as  one  of  the  most  serious  threats 
to  neighborhood  character  and  quality  throughout  the 
Planning  District. 

Geneva  Towers,  another  "neighborhood"  in  essence,  is 
two  large  19 -story  apartment  buildings  which  were  designed 
as  companion  buildings  to  the  Geneva  Townhouses  planned 
unit  development  and  were  to  rent  at  market  rates.  The 
development  was  not  successful  and  was  converted  to  low- 
income  housing. 

Although  it  is  felt  that  the  neighborhood  is  enhanced 
by  the  well-balanced  ethnic  integration  of  the  neighborhood, 
there  is  a strong  feeling  among  residents  that  this  Plan- 
ning Area  has  more  than  its  fair  share  of  public  housing 
and  less  than  its  fair  share  of  developed  recreation  space. 
(Many  residents  have  expressed  the  desire  for  a new  park 
or  playground  even  though  McLaren  Park  is  nearby.  This 
is  due  to  the  undeveloped  nature  of  McLaren  Park) 

Ill . Housing  and  New  Construction 

Most  of  the  residential  land  in  the  Visitacion  Valley 
Planning  District  is  currently  zoned  and  developed  as 
single-family  residential,  and  residents  feel  that  the  few 
vacant  parcels  should  be  developed  in  conformity  with  this 
pattern.  It  is  felt  that  the  vacant  lots  in  the  single- 
family districts  should  be  developed  in  harmony  and  scale 
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with  the  surrounding  homes,  especially  in  terms  of  front 
yard  setbacks.  A number  of  basically  single-family  dwellings 
have  a second  dwelling  unit  approved  in  the  early  1960's 
when  formerly  illegal  units  could  be  legalized. 

The  consensus  seems  to  be  that  the  vacant  parcels  in 
areas  zoned  more  intensely — three  areas  zoned  R-2,  two- 
family  residential,  and  almost  completely  developed  as 
such,  the  R-3 , low-medium  density  multiple  residential 
zoned  Sunnydale  Housing  Project,  and  one  strip  of  R-3 
zoned  land  along  San  Bruno  Avenue  having  a significant 
amount  of  vacant  land  interspersed  with  apartment  buildings 
— should  be  developdd  with  duplexes  and  apartments  similar 
to  those  already  there.  However,  under  no  circumstances 
should  these  higher  density  residential  districts  be 
expanded. 

Although  not  within  the  Planning  District,  residents 
are  concerned  about  the  future  development  of  vacant 
land  on  the  south  side  of  Bayview  Park,  and  the  impact 
such  development  might  have  on  Visitacion  Valley,  partic- 
ularly the  Little  Hollywood.  Zoned  M-l,  the  City's 
Comprehensive  Plan  calls  for  future  residential  develop- 
ment of  this  large  parcel  of  land. 


Existing  Housing 


Number  Percent 


Total  Number  of  Housing 

1- unit  structures 

2- :unit  structures 

3- 4  unit  structures 
5-49  unit  structures 
50+  unit  structures 

Zoning  Districts 

Units(1970)  4,866 

3,116 

303 

92 

803 

552 

by  Land  Acreage 

100.00 

64.04 

6.23 

1.89 

16.50 

11.34 

Total  Acres 

Net  Acres  (excluding  streets) 

Acres  Acres  Vacant 

474.17 

255.01 

Zoning 

R-l-D 

11.02 

_ 

R-l 

274.29 

21.00 

R-2 

5.51 

.29 

R-3 

43.26 

.36 

R-3. 5 

- 
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Zoning  (continued) 

Acres 

Acres  1 

R-4 

_ 

_ 

R-5 

- 

- 

R-C 

- 

- 

C-M 

- 

- 

C 

10.92 

- 

M 

57.48 

1* 

P 

4.04 

- 

*Vacant  land  not  computed,  however  most  of  land  zoned 
M is  in  use. 

IV.  Non-Residential  and  Mixed  Uses 


The  principal  commercial  shopping  area  in  Visitacion 
Valley  runs  along  Leland  Avenue  from  Cora  Street  to  Bay- 
shore  Boulevard  and  south  along  the  west  side  of  Bayshore 
Boulevard  to  the  County  line.  Residents  feel  it  is  im- 
portant to  retain  this  area  for  local  shopping  since  there 
are  no  other  commercial  areas  convenient  to  Visitacion 
Valley  residents.  It  has  been  noted  that  many  of  the 
proprietors  in  this  strip  are  older  and  beginning  to  think 
about  retiring  and  selling  their  businesses.  This  could 
result  in  a significant  change  to  the  extent  and  character 
of  services  provided  by  this  commercial  district. 

There  are  four  other  small  commercially  zoned  areas 
in  Visitacion  Valley,  and  for  the  most  part  they  appear 
not  to  be  economically  stable.  However,  residents  have 
indicated  that  they  would  prefer  the  property  to  remain 
commercially  zoned  in  the  event  business  opportunities 
improve  and  also  to  discourage  more  housing  projects. 

For  both  Leland  Avenue  and  the  other  commercial  areas, 
intensive  efforts  by  the  merchants  and  the  City  will  be 
necessary  if  the  commercial  frontages  are  to  be  revitalized. 

The  issue  of  nonconforming  uses  has  aroused  great 
interest  in  Visitacion  Valley.  Residents  feel  that  corner 
groceries,  meeting  halls  and  other  commercial  enterprises 
beneficial  to  the  neighborhood  should  be  designated  as 
permitted  uses  and  that  the  present  City  Planning  Code 
required  1980  termination  date  should  be  removed. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  recreation  space,  residents 
have  expressed  their  desire  for  the  City  to  acquire  the 
vacant  Kellock-Velasco  lot,  adjacent  to  Geneva  Towers 
and  Townhouses  for  a playground  to  serve  the  large  number 
of  children  living  in  the  two  developments.  If  this  parcel 
could  be  developed  as  play  space,  it  would  make  it  unnec- 
essary for  children  to  play  on  Sunnydale  Avenue,  currently 
the  principal  east-west  traffic  route.  A possible  juris- 
dictional problem  exists  concerning  City  development  of 
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the  parcel  because  a small  portion  of  the  lot  is  in  San 
Mateo  County,  even  though  the  entire  parcel  is  in  one 
ownership. 

V.  Conclusion 


Most  of  the  residents  of  Visitacion  Valley  see  their 
area  suited  to  moderate  income,  family-oriented  residents. 
There  is  an  intense  and  almost  universal  feeling  that 
there  is  already  more  than  enough  public  and  low  income 
housing  in  the  area.  There  should  be  more  recreational 
space;  McLaren  Park  should  be  developed  into  a real 
recreational  area.  Residential  development  should  conform 
to  the  existing  patterns  and  scales,  and  efforts  should 
be  made  to  re-activate  and  strengthen  the  commercial  strips. 

Some  summarize  all  this  by  stating  that  Visitacion 
Valley  should  be  looked  at  as  its  own  town,  with  a need 
for  sufficient  support  services,  both  commercial* and 
social,  and  an  internal  harmony  to  its  development. 
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Ocean  View-Merced-Ingleside  Planning  District  #13 

The  following  is  a summary  of  issues  in  the  Ocean  View- 
Merced-Ingleside  Planning  District  that  neighborhood  organiza- 
tions and  interested  citizens  have  indicated  to  the  Department 
of  City  Planning  should  be  addressed  in  the  Residential  Zoning 
Study . 

These  views  were  obtained  during  the  last  seven  months 
from  neighborhood  meetings  held  with  the  Department  to  dis- 
cuss residential  zoning,  questionaires  completed  by  neighbor- 
hood residents,  and  other  written  comments  from  residents 
to  the  Department.  Additionally,  planners  in  the  Department 
who  have  served  as  liaisons  to  neighborhoods  have  helped 
interpret  concerns  expressed  by  neighborhood  residents. 

This  summary  is  believed  to  be  a reasonably  complete 
representation  of  neighborhood -wide  issues.  However,  the 
Department  expects  that  there  are  residents  who  hold  different 
opinions  and  perceive  different  issues  than  the  various  groups 
and  individuals  who  have  thus  far  been  involved.  Additionally, 
there  may  be  issues  of  a more  specific  nature  related  to 
individual  properties  that  have  not  been  addressed  because 
of  the  neighborhood-wide  orientation  of  this  paper . Comments 
on,  and  additions  to,  the  issues  included  in  this  paper  will 
be  welcome  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  study. 

The  Ocean  View-Merced-Ingleside  (OMI)  Planning  District 
consists  of  a number  of  separate  neighborhoods  in  the  south- 
western corner  of  San  Francisco,  bounded  generally  by  Sloat 
Blvd.  on  the  north,  O ' Shaughnessy  Blvd.  on  the  northeast, 
Interstate  280  on  the  east,  the  County  line  on  the  south, 
and  the  Ocean  on  the  west. 
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Organizations  expressing  an  interest  in  the  Residential 
Zoning  Study  from  the  OMI  Planning  District  are: 

Balboa  Terrace  Association 
Ingleside  Terraces  Homes  Association 
Monterey  Heights  Homes  Association 
OMI  Community  Organization 
Sunnyside  Association 


I . Population 


The  OMI  Planning  District  is  characteristically  thought  of 
as  a family  neighborhood,  and  residents  of  the  area  would  like 
to  maintain  that  function.  Exceptions  do  exist,  notably  Park 
Merced  and  the  recently  completed  John  Muir  Apartments  and 
Lake  Merced  Hill  Condominiums,  where  higher  density  develop- 
ment houses  older  residents  without  children.  Relatively 
small  groupings  of  non-family  housing  also  exist  elsewhere  in 
the  Planning  District  and  residents  find  the  present  mix  of  . „ 
age  groups  and  household  types  acceptable,  and  would  like  to 
see  it  maintained.  Residents  indicate  that  an  increase  in 
population  could  be  accommodated,  provided,  the  present  balance 
between  households  without  children  and  families  with  children 
is  maintained. 

OMI  Planning  District  San  Francisco 


Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Total  Population  (1960) 

56,407 

100.0 

740,316 

'lOO.O 

(1970) 

53,910 

100.0 

715,674 

100.0 

Percent  change  (1960- 

1970)  - 

4.4 

_ 

3.3 

Population  age  18 

and  under  (1970) 

14,356 

26.6 

170,215 

23.8 

Population  age  65 
and  over  (1970) 

7,917 

14.7 

99,738 

13.9 

Total  Number  of 
Households  (1970) 

19,293 

100.0 

295,174 

100.0 

Number  of  Families 

14,804 

76.7 

164,436 

55.7 

Number  of  Families 
with  children 

5,924 

30.7 

68,670 

23.6 

II . Neighborhood  Character  and  Quality 

Unlike  some  planning  districts,  the  character  and  quality 
of  many  of  the  individual  neighborhoods  within  the  OMI  Plan- 
ning District  stem  from  their  homogeneity.  In  order  to  insure 
that  new  uses  coming  into  the  area  blend  into  the  neighborhood, 
residents  have  expressed  interest  in  a community  review  process 
of  both  use  and  design. 

Through  traffic  on  certain  streets  has  also  been  a source 
of  complaint,  especially  within  the  neighborhood  east  of 
Junipero  Serra. 
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Developments  around  Lake  Merced  present  a completely 
different  character;  they  are  planned  residential  enclaves 
consisting  of  high  density  apartments  or  townhouses  surrounded 
by  a great  deal  of  open  space.  In  a number  of  ways,  they  give 
a feeling  of  suburbia,  or  even  the  country,  and  appear  to  be 
directed  toward  people  who  wish  to  live  in,  or  move  back  into, 
the  City  while  retaining  a sense  of  open  spaces  and  land- 
scaping. 

Ill . Housing 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  housing  in  the  OMI  Planning 
District  is  single-family  with  additional  family  type  housing 
located  in  two-unit  structures.  A significant  amount  of  mul- 
tiple unit  structures  also  exist,  of  which  Park  Merced  is  the 
most  obvious  concentration.  A mixture  of  housing  types  is 
not  seen  as  desirable  east  of  19th  Avenue  and  north  of 
Eucalyptus  Drive  and  residents  state  that  any  increase  in 
housing  stock  should  be  family  type  housing,  preferably  in 
one  family  dwelling.  The  proposed  Homewood  Terrace  planned 
unit  development  would  introduce  a major  new  housing  complex 
of  large  apartment  type  dwelling  units  into  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  OMI  district.  Students  attending  San  Francisco 
State  and  City  College  create  a need  for  non-family  housing 
that  is  somewhat  unique  in  the  low  density  residential  areas 
of  the  City. 


Existing 

Housing 

Number 

Percent 

Total  Number  of  Housing 

Units  (1970) 

19,709 

100.0 

1-unit  structures 

15,480 

78.54 

2-unit  structures 

801 

4.07 

3-4  Unit  structures 

292 

1.48 

5-49  unit  structures 

1,287 

6.53 

50+  unit  structures 

1,849 

9138 

Zoning  Districts  by 

Lnnd  Acreage 

Total  Acres 

4,261. 

40 

Net  Acres  (excluding 

streets) 

2,8.60. 

10 

Zoning  District 

Acres  Acres  Vacant 

R~  1-D 

951.53 

49*.  29' 

R-l 

645.29 

38.67 

R-2 

40.04 

1.33 

R-3 

162.54 

16.52 

R-3.5 

0 

0 

R-4 

47.14 

10.35 

R-5 

0 

0 

R-C 

0 

0 

C 

89.42 

6.50 

M 

0 

0 

P 

1,363.54 

- 

. 
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IV.  New  Construction 


Consistent  with  the  desire  to  maintain  the  family  char- 
acter of  the  area,  the  residents  feel  that  new  construction 
should  conform  to  low-density  single-family  housing  in  areas 
where  such  a pattern  exists.  Existing  set-backs,  yards  and 
scale  of  development -should  also  be  maintained.  The  require- 
ments of  the  interim  controls  should  be  continued  and  expanded 
to  all  residential  zoning  districts,  residents  feel.  A number 
of  the  single-family  neighborhoods  in  the  OMI  Planning  District, 
such  as  Ingleside  Terrace  and  Westwood  Park,  have  private 
covenants  controlling  both  land  uses  and  site  development. 

V.  Non-Residential  Uses 


Generally,  residents  feel  non-residential  uses  in  the 
residential  areas  would  not  be  in  keeping  with  the  general 
character  of  the  area.  There  has  been  particular  concern 
expressed  about  the  number  and  growth  of  board  and  care  homes. 
There  is,  however,  a need  for  neighborhood  commercial  areas-. 
Some  residents  note  that  a professional  office  district  might 
be  appropriate  along  the  western  end  of  Ocean  Ave.  and  near 
19th  Avenue  and  Randolph. 

Generally  it  is  felt  that  there  should  be  a distinct 
separation  between  the  types  of  uses,  i.e.,  commercial  and 
residential.  However,  residents  have  indicated  that  combined 
uses,  consisting  of  apartments  over  ground  floor  commercial 
activity,  would  be  appropriate  along  streets  with  street-car 
lines.  However,  the  scale  and  design  would  have  to  be  con- 
trolled so  that  the  uses  blend  into  the  surrounding  ‘.neigh- 
borhood . 

VI.  Conclusion 


The  major  concerns  of  this  area  are  the  retention  and 
improvement  of  family  housing,  the  preservation  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  family  character  of  the  area,  the  removal  of 
non-residential  uses  from  residential  districts,  and  the 
improvement  of  opportunities  for  resident  input  into  the 
decision-making  process  on  zoning  issues. 
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Inner  Sunset  and  Outer  Sunset  Planning  Districts 

The  following  is  a summary  of  issues  in  the  Inner  Sunset  anc 
Outer  Sunset  Planning  Districts  that  neighborhood  organizations 
and  interested  citizens  have  indicated  to  the  Department  of  City 
Planning  should  be  addressed  in  the  Residential  Zoning  Study. 

These  views  were  obtained  during  the  last  seven  months  from 
neighborhood  meetings  held  with  the  Department  to  discuss  resi- 
dential zoning,  questionnaires  completed  by  neighborhood  resi- 
dents, and  other  written  comments  from  residents  to  the  Depart- 
ment. Additionally,  planners  in  the  Department  who  have  served 
as  liaisons  to  neighborhoods  have  helped  interpret  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  neighborhood  residents. 

This  summary  is  believed  to  be  a reasonably  complete  reprer 
sentation  of  neighborhood-wide  issues.  However,  the  Department 
expects  that  there  are  residents  who  hold  different  opinions  and 
perceive  different  issues  than  the  various  groups  and  individuals 
who  have  thus  far  been  involved.  Additionally,  there  may  be 
issues  of  a more  specific  nature  related  to  individual  properties 
that  have  not  been  addressed  because  of  the  neighborhood-wide  ori 
entation  of  this  paper.  Comments  on,  and  addi t ions, . to , the  issue 
included  in  this  paper  will  be  welcome  throughout  the  remainder  o 
the  study. 

The  Inner  Sunset  and  Outer  Sunset  Planning  Districts  make 
up  the  central  western  portion  of  San  Francisco,  and  are  general- 
ly bounded  on  the  north  by  Golden  Gate  Park,  on  the  east  by  the 
crest  of  Twin  Peaks,  on  the  south  by  Sloat  Boulevard,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  ocean.  (See  attached  map  for  specific  boundaries.) 

Organizations  in  the  Inner  and  Outer  Sunset  Planning 
Districts  that  have  expressed  an  interest  in  the  Study  are: 

Forest  Knolls  Neighborhood  Association 

Golden  Gate  Heights  Homeowner  Association 

Inner  Sunset  Action  Committee 

Parnassus  Heights  Association 

Parkside  Improvement  Association 

Sunse t-Parkside  Education  Action  Committee 

Tides  End  Community  Association 
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I • Population 

The  Inner  and  Outer  Sunset  Districts  are  considered  by 
residents  of  the  area  as  one  of  the  best  places  in  San  Francisco 
to  raise  a family.  During  the  past  15  years,  however,  there  has 
been  a decline  in  the  number  of  families  with  children  and  a 
corresponding  increase  in  elderly  and  young  singles.  The  resi- 
dents of  the  area  x^ould  like  to  see  this  trend  reversed,  so 
that  housing  now  occupied  by  households  without  children  is  re- 
placed by  families  with  children. 

Since  the  Sunset  is  almost  completely  developed,  an  increase 
in  families  with  children  could  not  be  accommodated  within  the 
existing  development  pattern  until  housing  now  occupied  by  house- 
holds without  children  is  vacated.  While  most  residents  feel 
that  their  immediate  neighborhood  is  not  presently  crowded, 
they  would  not  want  to  see  an  increase  in  the  number  of  house- 
holds. 


Sunset  San  Francisco 


Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Total  Population 

105,606 

100.0 

740,316 

100.0 

(1960) 

(1970) 

103,367 

100.0 

715.674 

100.0 

Percent  Change  (1960- 

1970) 

-2.1 

3.3 

Population  age  18  and 
under (1960) 

23,236 

22.5 

170,215 

23.8 

Population  age  65  and 
older (1970) 

17,018 

16.5 

99,738 

13.9 

Total  Number  of  House- 
holds (1970) 

41,292 

100.0 

295,174 

100.0 

Number  of  families 

29,676 

71.9 

164,436 

55.7 

Number  of  families 
with  children 

11,074 

26.8 

68,670 

23.6 

II  . Neighborhood  Character  and  Quality 

Stability  is  probably  the  most  important  factor  that 
residents  in  the  Sunset  consider  provides  the  character  and  qual- 
ity of  their  neighborhood.  Rapid  change  is  considered  undesirr 
able.  New  construction,  increase  of  multiple  family  housing 
and  a corresponding  increase  in  single  residents  and  more  traffic 
through  the  neighborhood  are  factors  which  are  generally  consi- 
dered undesirable;  changes  such  as  these  have  resulted  in  re- 
quests for  downzoning  in  both  Sunset  districts.  Street  trees, 
nearby  mini-parks,  and  reduced  neighborhood  traffic  are  amenities 
which  residents  feel  would  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  their 
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neighborhood  to  families.  Although  much  of  the  Sunset  has  been 
developed  with  a fairly  uniform  pattern  of  row  houses  along 
grid  pattern  streets,  there  are  subareas  within  the  Sunset  which 
have  detached  dwellings  or  distinctive  views  that  provide  a 
different  character  and  quality  to  the  area.  Residents  request 
that  the  general  character  and  quality  that  these  subareas  provide 
be  protected. 


A number  of  residents  in  the  Sunset  have  stressed  that 
consideration  should  be  given  by  the  governmental  agencies 
opinions  of  neighborhood  residents  when  decisions  are  made 
garding  zoning  changes  and  new  construction. 


greater 
to  the 
re- 


III . Hous ing 

The  majority  of  housing  units  in  the  Sunset  are  single- 
family,with  additional  family  type  occupancies  in  two-unit 
dwellings.  A significant  amount  of  housing  also  exists  in 
multiple  family  dwellings.  This  latter  type  of  housing,  however 
has  been  a source  of  complaint  by  many  residents  and  is  not 
seen  as  a valuable  addition  in  the  housing  stock  to  a family 
neighborhood.  There  are  areas  zoned  R-3  and  R-4  (Inner  Sunset- 
Ocean  Beach)  which  the  residents  feel  foster  the  demolition  of 
family  units  and  replacement  by  apartments.  This  is  not  seen  as 
desirable,  and  it  is  felt  that  those  areas  should  be  given  better 
protection.  Any  increase  in  the  housing  stock  should  be  the 
main  focus  of  any  new  residential  controls. 

Existing  Housing 


Number 

Percent 

Total 

Numb 

er  of  Housing  Units 

40, 

,242 

100, 

,00 

1- 

unit  structures 

27, 

,500 

68, 

.34 

2- 

unit  structures 

5. 

,070 

12  . 

.60 

3- 

4- 

uni  t 

s true tur es 

2, 

,496 

6, 

.20 

5- 

49 

-unit 

structures 

4, 

,756 

11. 

.82 

50+- 

unit 

structures 

420 

1. 

.04 
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Zoning  Districts  by  Land  Acreage 
(This  table  does  not  reflect  changes  resulting 
from  recent  reclassification  in  the  Inner  Sunset) 


Total  Acres  4,261.40 

Net  Acres  (excluding  streets)  2,860.10 


Zoning 

R-l-D 

R-l 

R-2 

R-  3 

R-3.5 

R-4 

R-5 

R-C 

C 

M 

P 


Acres 

Acres  Vacant 

352.14 

29.48 

1,460.72 

47.69 

234.85 

2.05 

200.81 

3.00 

0 

0 

57.83 

2.62 

0 

0 

0 

0 

102.30 

1.73 

0 

640.45 

0 

IV • New  Construction 

Residents  state  new  construction  should  conform  to  the 
existing  pattern  of  low-density  family  type  housing.  New  con- 
struction that  will  result  in  the  demolition  of  existing  dwell- 
ings should  be  required  to  replace  the  demolished  building 
with  a similar  type  of  structure  and  facade  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  character  of  the  area.  Since  the  predominant  lot 
depth  is  20  feet  longer  than  the  average  R-l  (one-family) 
zoned  lot  in  other  parts  of  San  Francisco,  detrimental  en- 
croachment into  the  rear  yards  has  not  been  a problem.  In 
some  instances  concern  over  wasted  open  space  because  of  these 
deep  lots  has  been  expressed.  There  are, however,  R-l  areas  in 
the  Sunset  with  lot  depths  of  less  than  the  predominant  120 
feet  length  and  these  areas  may  need  the  protection  the 
interim  controls  provide  in  R-2  and  less  restrictive  resident- 
ial districts.  Host  of  the  Sunset  has  legislated  front  set- 
backs, but  for  those  areas  which  lo  not,  extension  of  the 
interim  controls  to  R-l  districts  would  provide  additional 
protection  to  existing  properties.  Residents  have  expressed 
deep  concern  over  preserving  the  remaining  open  spaces, 
especially  in  the  hilly  areas.  Residents 
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question.  allowing  high-rise  buildings9  as  now  permitted  by  the 
City  Planning  Code,  along  Sloat  Boulevard  between  44th  Avenue 
and  the  Great  Highway;  reduction  of  the  height  limits  in  this 
area  has  been  proposed  by  the  Coastal  Commission. 

V . Non-Res idential  Uses 


Although  large  scale  and  high-nuisance  type  non-residential 
uses  in  family  type  neighborhoods  are  not  in  keeping  with  the 
general  character  of  the  area,  residents  agree  on  the  need 
for  appropriately  regulated  neighborhood  commercial  areas. 
Interest  has  also  been  expressed  in  retaining  those  few  commer- 
cial uses  which  are  presently  non-conforming  but  are  a conven- 
ience to  the  immediate  neighborhood.  Concern  has  been  express- 
ed about  the  increase  of  residential  care  facilities  in  a band 
along  Golden  Gate  Park.  Residents  note  that  the  take  over  of 
family  housing  units  by  medical  offices,  particularly  In  the 
Inner  Sunset,  has  definitely  aggravated  the  shortage  of 
housing  in  that  part  of  the  city.  Institutional  expansion  such 
as  that  represented  by  the  University  of  California  Medical 
Center  has  created  further  problems,  by  increasing  traffic 
in  the  surrounding  neighborhoods,  through  demolition  of 
housing  units  and  the  take-over  of  housing  units  for  offices. 

Providing  residential  units  over  ground  floor  commercial 
in  the  commercial  districts  would  provide  housing  for  singles 
and  reduce  the  demand  on  family  housing  areas , residents  feel, 
however,  expansion  of  commercial  uses  in  existing  residential 
zoned  areas  is  not  desired. 

VI . Conclus ion 


The  major  issues  stressed  by  residents  of  the  Sunset  are 
the  retention  and  improvement  of  the  stock  of  housing  designed 
for  families  with  children,  the  preservation  and  enhancement 
of  the  family  character  of  the  area,  the  removal  of  non- 
residential  uses  from  residential  districts  when  they  detract 
from  the  character  of  the  neighborhood,  and  the  improvement 
of  opportunities  for  input  into  the  decision-making  process 
concerning  zoning. 


